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EDITORIAL 


In his inaugural address as Professor of Economics in the 
University of London, Professor Lionel Robbins declared that 
“ the days are gone by when Political Economy was a fit subject 
for a gentleman to study in his moments of relaxation.” It 
may be that the adult education movement does not include 
this category of students, and that the study of political economy 
remains within our scope. But Professor Robbins goes further. 
“In fact,” he declares, ‘‘ I believe that the hope that economics 
will soon become something which the layman can comprehend 
without training is doomed for ever to frustration. ...I am 
inclined to think that if we, as economists, devote ourselves too 
much to attempts at popularization, we shall be doing our science 
a disservice, and limiting its chances of beneficial influence.’’ 
Not many economists would dissent from this view. And what 
is said thus of economics may be said with equal force of the other 
great branches of human knowledge. What, then, is the signifi- 
cance for adult educationists of the point of view expressed by 
Professor Robbins ? 

The adult student,-of course, wants as many short cuts to 
knowledge as he can get. We all do. But he is prepared to 
undertake a sustained intellectual discipline—to submit to train- 
ing, that is. The trouble is that he can command only a scanty 
leisure, and that his educational background renders inappropriate 
the ordinary undergraduate procedure. There can be little doubt 
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that too much concern with the popularization of a subject will 
limit the specialist’s usefulness. Equally, we are all aware of 
the disrepute into which “ popular science’ has fallen. News- 
paper economics, newspaper biology, newspaper medicine, news- 
paper theology—the specialist's sensibilities are outraged daily by 
the attempt the journalist feels impelled to make to find snappy 
tit-bits for popular consumption. Nor are the newspapers the 
only offenders. Efficient journalists doubtless have all the 
sciences arranged in a hierarchy according to their news value, 
and the news value of each science determines, perhaps, the 
liberties that may be taken with the truth. Probably the 
scientists are similarly arranged in their series of gradations: 
Freud first, Einstein second, and so on down to Pigou and 
Samuel Alexander. Actually, it would seem that the very 
necessary and very important work of popularization is largely 
left to casual labourers, unless the adult education movement 
may claim to be an honourable exception. 

The problem which Mr. Clow Ford investigates in this issue 
of the Journal of Adult Education is a pressing one. The need of 
the adult student is urgent. No one would care to suggest that 
those who have the power and the opportunity to discover new 
truth should be diverted from work so vital to the different but 
also vital work of popularization. Professor Laski wrote 
recently (in The Dangers of Obedience, in the very suggestive 
essay on Teacher and Student) that “‘ the business of a university 
is not the transformation of undergraduates into fountains of 
truth. It does not seek to make men expert in their life’s career. 
Its business is the very different business of teaching the student 
how facts are converted into truth. . . . What it is seeking is 
the method whereby experience in any branch of knowledge can 
be connected with the structure of the universe. . . . It seeks 
only to confer habits of mind which enable the student to weigh 
the significance of facts from the angle of philosophy.” The 
teacher’s function, clearly, is no’ light one. The tutor in adult 
education, whether in pioneer or in more advanced work, has 
exactly the function described by Professor Laski. To do his 
work adequately he must make his class enjoy itself in the pursuit 
of its discipline ; he must render a body of knowledge luminous 
and irresistible, not by thinking for his students but by co- 
operating in thought with them. Clearly the art of popularization 
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must be studied and studied closely. If it is not, the adult class 
will degenerate and become a note-taking fraternity, a set of 
passive buckets to be pumped into by an inexpert miniature of 
the more richly endowed specialist from whose laboratory he 
issued. The popularizer’s function, the function of all who are 
engaged as teachers in adult classes, is to unfold a subject, and 
at the same time to encourage the sceptical attitude, to show the 
students how facts are converted into truth. 

An inevitable issue of this line of thought is a disturbing 
feeling that we are rather casual about the discovery of our 
teachers. Are we content merely to pick out promising graduates 
and leave them to learn their job as best they may? Of is there 
nothing that can be done totrainthem? Interesting experiments 
have been made in the training of tutors, but it is largely true 
that we have not yet thought deeply about the possibilities of 
that kind of activity. That is a subject on which more remains 
to be said, and we shall return to it in the future. In the mean- 
time, nothing but good can come from the attempt to envisage 
the popularization of knowledge as craft or art or science. 
Knowledge is power, but to be power in democratic communities 
it has to be common knowledge. 

H. L. B. 


SOME NOTES ON ADULT EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND 


By Sir GEorcE NewmaN, K.C.B., M.D., LL.D.* 
I 
GREECE THE First HOME OF CULTURE. 


I HAVE a few fragmentary Notes for your consideration concern- 
ing certain aspects of the progress of Adult Education in England. 
Our desire to provide for ourselves and others a truly cultural 
education derives from afar. It is of Greek origin. It comes 
to us frorn five hundred years before Christ, and from the sunny 
shores of the A¥gean Sea. For the movement we are here to 
discuss is Greek in spirit, almost Greek in method. No doubt 
it was built upon Assyrian, Babylonian and other early civiliza- 
tions, but as a body of culture you will find it in its simplest 
form in the small city-state of Athens in its golden age. You 
will find it in the great men who built its walls, and created the 
works of man’s mind and hand to adorn it; and who gave it 
beauty, goodness and truth, gave it directness and purpose, 
gave it rightness and simplicity, and covered the world with its 
influence, in space and time—its prophets, philosophers, poets, 
artists, sculptors, as well as its statesmen, soldiers and sailors. 
The world was not then young in time, but it was young in spirit ; 
the mind of man was adolescent, efflorescent, inquisitive, adven- 
turous, seeing that which is invisible, desirous of being creative, 
beginning to be friendly with the Universe. Nevertheless, this 
rejuvenating and vitalizing spirit was in chains. As Professor 
Gilbert Murray says, there were remnants of savagery, slaves 
and slave-drivers, fetish worshippers, medicine-men, tramplers 
on women, and the bloodthirsty haters of all strangers. Yet 


* The Frank Metcalfe Memorial Lecture, 1930, ‘‘The Hayes,” Swanwick, 
Derbyshire. 
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what constitutes Greece is Stoic philosophy, equal spiritual 
rights for women as for men, and the culture of “ one great city 
of Gods and men,” vitalized by conceptions of beauty as joy 
and as a guide in life, of freedom and justice in body, speech 
and mind, of truth as an end in itself, of reason as arbiter, of 
universal fellowship between man and man, and of Hellenism 
as a thing of the spirit and of humanitas irrespective of race.* 
Out of this mosaic of good and evil there sprang the history and 
message of Greece, our humanistic and cosmopolitan legacy. 

We, living in modern England to-day, have varied views 
of human life and its meaning, and we express them through 
and by means of a language, a culture and a civilization partly 
good and partly evil, and all of it limited by our own heredity, 
our own nurture and our own history, biological as well as national. 
While to some the world means Atoms or the drudgery of toil, 
to others it means mental and spiritual experience. To the 
Greek, life meant simply Man: man under his natural circum- 
stances and with his most obvious attributes and limitations ; 
passing from childhood through manhood to old age, the centre 
of his existence a home and a city ; its main events birth, mar- 
riage, occupation, death; its chief evils sickness, poverty, 
ignorance; its chief goods health, the open life, endeavours 
after human achievement, warm affections and friendships. The 
Greek took his natural instincts, impulses, sensations and facul- 
ties with no historical prejudices or religious pre-conceptions, 
and asked himself whereunto they led; and on that he based 
his outlook on human life saying, with Protagoras, Man is the 
measure of all things. This is Humanism.t 

Some months ago I took ship from the Syrian-coast and 
passed, like Paul of Tarsus, along by Asia Minor and up through 
the islands of the A¥gean. We anchored off Cos, the home of 
Hippocrates, and by the windy plains of Troy. We passed the 
isle of Patmos, and those glorious lands of Grecian mythology of 
Achilles, of Theseus, of Agamemnon, of the Argonauts and the 
Trojan War, and found ourselves one spring day on the heights 
of Lycabettos. Before us lay a city, with its peerless acropolis 
and parthenon— 


* Legacy of Greece, 1921, pp. 15-22. 
t The Greek Genius and its Meaning for Us, R. W. Livingstone, 1915, 
p- 111. 
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The faithful, immortal, anointed, adored, 
Dear City of men— 
A light upon earth as the Sun’s own flame, 
A name as his name, 
Athens, a praise without end. 


This was the heart and hearth of the city state, embracing 
all human endeavour. This was the home of Plato the philo- 
sopher, and Pericles the statesman, of Aristotle, the scientific 
naturalist, and Pheidias, the immortal sculptor ; this the place 
that so deeply moved Paul of Tarsus when, 400 years later, he 
stood a stranger within its gates. But he was not an alien— 
no man who was humanist and cosmopolitan, who was traveller 
and explorer, could feel foreign to those surroundings. Paul, 
the great apostle of Adult Education, had arrived in Athens 
from that fertile Ionian shore which had given to Greece so many 
of its leaders. 


For there I picked up upon the heather, 
And there I put inside my breast, 
A moulted feather—an eagle’s feather ! 


From Ionia came the long stream of experimentalists, 


dreamers, seers and idealists, who kindled ardour in the hearts 
of men—theirs are the eyes which are fixed upon the morning 
star, theirs the feet beautiful upon the mountains, theirs the 
voice which proclaims the song of the new inheritance. Thales 
the philosopher of Miletus, Praxiteles the sculptor of Ephesus, 
Hippocrates of Cos and Galen of Pergamum, both physicians, 
Pythagoras the mathematician of Samos, and all the brilliant 
host of them who carried their thoughts and ideas across the 
Aigean, both to Greece and to Italy. I wonder what were the 
thoughts of Paul when he trod in their footsteps on an errand 
of the enduement of their learning with the Gospel of Christ ? * 


II 
How IT CAME TO ENGLAND 


Of one thing Paul did not think. He did not dream of that 
far-off day, 700 years onward, when that same body of Greek 
philosophy and humanism was to be brought to Europe by the 


* Paul of Tarsus, T. R. Glover, 1925, chs. i. & viii. 
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disciples of Mahomet. It is surely one of the amazing romances 
of human history that Greek learning was to be carried by ship 
with merchandise to Alexandria, 300 years before Christ ; that 
it was thus to be carried to Sicily, to the Grecian Colonies, and 
to Italy herself ; and, most wonderful of all, that it was to be 
borne by the persecuted Nestorians across the mountain passes 
of Asia Minor (so familiar to Paul himself) to the home of Moham- 
medan culture in Arabia. Thence, in the short period of a single 
century (622-732), it was to be carried by the followers of the 
Mohammedan invasion through Egypt, along the coast of North 
Africa, over the Straits of Gibraltar into Spain, across the 
Pyrenees, and as far north into France as the gates of Tours, 
where the invasion was stopped by Charles Martel.- Thus 
Greece came to England in the Middle Ages. 

First it came in a small stream from Cordova and the other 
Universities in Spain established by the Western Caliphate of 
Mohammedanism. This introduction mainly affected science 
and medicine, which thus reached England through Arabic 
channels in the twelfth century. Secondly, and later, the Greek 
learning came to us from Italy, and principally from Florence, 
in the republic of which it had found a home after the fall of 
Constantinople ii 1452.* Florence, under the rule of the Medicis, 
had become a “‘ nsodern Athens,” a centre of art, literature and 
philosophy. Thither went many English students from 1456 
onwards, including Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, Selling the monk 
of Canterbury, Linacre (1486) the physician, Grocyn the Oxford 
tutor, Colet the Dean of St. Paul’s, followed by a long train of 
scholars thirsty for the sreekculture. Itwas the Oxford reformers, 
Colet, Linacre, Grecyn and Sir Thomas More, who became the 
friends of Erasmus and who did so much to introduce the new 
learning to England. Colet founded St. Paul’s School, Linacre 
the College of Physicians ; he also translated the Greek classics 
on Medicine. Grocyn taught at Oxford. More wrote the 
Utopia, and Erasmus translated the New Testament. ‘“ I wish,” 
he wrote in 1516, ‘“ that even the weakest woman should read 
the Gospels. I long that the husbandman should sing portions 
of them to himself as he follows the plough, that the weaver 

* Greek scholars and Greek MSS. had come to Italy since the establishment 
of Greek colonies in Calabria and other parts of Southern Italy before Christ, 


but it was the fall of Constantinople in the fifteenth century which drove Greek 
learning westward. 
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- should hum them to the tune of his shuttle, that the traveller 
should beguile with their stories the tedium of his journey.” 

When, therefore, we think of the sum total of English culture 
we must not forget that it is a mosaic, some of which belongs to 
Anglo-Saxon history and language, some of it is Scandinavian, 
much of it Latin in origin ; and all of it was re-vitalized by the 
Greek learning of its own Golden Age and re-inspired by the 
Reformation. The means of its acquisition by the students 
of the Middle Ages was threefold: the monasteries, the univer- 
sities and the “‘ grammar ’’ schools, and occasionally the grammar 
school was charged with making some provision for elementary 
instruction of “ the poor and petty children.”” Although King 
Alfred in the ninth century sought to lead his people in the path 
of adult education, little was done in this respect until the 
eighteenth century. What was it awakened the nation to the 
necessity of meeting that need? Passing over many heroic 
personal efforts, the moving impulse came from the Industrial 
Revolution. 


Ill 
THE EFFECTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


It is probably true to say that the three social events in our 
history which most profoundly affected the inner life of the mass 
of the people were the Black Death in the fourteenth century, 
the beginning of the Industrial Revolution in the eighteenth, 
and the European War of the twentieth century. They changed 
the face of England. The Industrial Revolution may be said 
to have begun in 1760, and it is still proceeding. Let us consider 
three of its national effects. First it changed the daily life of 
the workers. Roads, canals, bridges, the steam engine, the 
smelting of iron by coal, the rapid applications of advancing 
science, the ingenious inventions of working-men, the enclosure 
of the fields, the improvement of agriculture and the combination 
of farms—all these things altered the whole occupation, ideas 
and aspirations of the people. Some stayed on the land as 
employees and tenants, but the majority swarmed into the 
factories and the new towns. 

Secondly, the prosperity and the prospect of wealth increased 
the population—by immigration, by increased birth rate, by 
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decreased death rate owing to the advance of Medicine. In 
1760 the population was six million, by 1820 it was 18 to 20 
millions, and in the next century it doubled. On an island 
which had accommodated six millions there are now 40, other- 
wise occupied and distributed than in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. This vast increase and density of popula- 
tion has raised for us all a progeny of intricate problems. 
Thirdly, men came to see that they were not children of fate 
and victims of superstition, but could in large measure, and if 
they had the knowledge, control their own destiny. They saw 
in the Revolution man’s conquest of Nature and his control of 
society. Adam Smith taught them self-interest, and that labour 
is the source of wealth. Jeremy Bentham gave them the sense 
of “ utility ’’ and the desire for the happiness of the greatest 
number. Burke, Wilberforce and Pitt revealed to them the 
purposiveness and potentiality of governance. The declaration 
of American independence and the French Revolution showed 
them the destructive and constructive effects of republican 
ideals ; and their own intense and widespread miseries convinced 
them of the desperate need of reform. Moreover, the rise of 
Methodism and the heart-searching preaching of John Wesley 
gave them a new grasp of the Gospel story and its application. 
Wesley made five decennial preaching journeys throughout 
England (1741-1790) and travelled on horseback 8,000 miles a 
year preaching his message of evangelism and social regeneration. 
“No man lived nearer the centre than John Wesley ; 
neither Clive nor Pitt, neither Mansfield nor Johnson. You 
cannot cut him out of the national life. No single figure 
influenced so many minds, no single voice touched so many 
hearts. No other man did such a life’s work for England.”’ * 
Wesley kept a diary from October, 1735, to October, 1790. 
“ Between those two Octobers there lies the most amazing record 
of human exertion ever penned or endured ”’ (Birrell). 


IV 
ADULT EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


In the Wisdom of Solomon we read that “‘ Wisdom is radiant 
and fadeth not away ; and easily is she beheld of them that love 


* John Wesley’s Journal, by P. L. Parker, 1902, p. xxiv (A. Birrell). 
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her, and found of them that seek her. . . . Her true beginning 
is the desire of discipline.’’ It was this desire which led to the 
beginnings of the Adult School Movement in 1798, the Mechanics 
Institutes in 1799, and the establishment of “‘ night classes ”’ for 
the hard-driven workers of the great new ugly towns. They 
yearned for knowledge and the secrets of the dominating indus- 
trial power which was revolutionizing their lives. The advocates 
of the Reform Bill of 1832, with its first democratic enfranchise- 
ment, the Chartists, the Co-operators, the Christian Socialists, 
the Trade Unionists and their persistent band of heroes, of whom 
Robert Owen was the forerunner, all contributed to the founda- 
tion and superstructure of this remarkable movement for the 
education and direction of an expanding democracy. The Work- 
ing Men’s Colleges were established, first at Sheffield in 1842 
and in London in 1854, and, though they did pioneering work, 
they proved insufficient. Twenty years later came the University 
Extension Movement, under Prof. James Stuart, and this inspiring 
lead brought us down in our own day to the Workers’ Educational 
Association (1903) and its successors.* 

In one of Mr. Metcalfe’s lectures he discusses the growth of 
Adult Education in England. He defines its stages as (a) the 
age of philanthropy, (b) the steam-intellect age, (c) the political 
stage, and (d) the humanistic stage. These sub-divisions direct 
our minds to some of the outstanding features of the course 
it took. No doubt it began by many individuals feeling out 
after the better equipment of themselves for their occupations, 
like the Greeks and Mohammedans began. But they found, as 
in the fifth century before Christ, that humanism kept creeping 
in, and that “‘ man is part of the world life and the world whole.” 
The handful of seekers who listened to Plato and Aristotle, in 
the academic grove beside the Acropolis, were, like ourselves, 
many-sided. 


“ Their existence, whatever its faults may have been, 
had not the grinding specialism of the modern world. Here 


* The history of the development of this Movement is set out for us in a 
Government blue-book, Adult Education, 1919, Final Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Prime Minister (Mr. Lloyd George) in 1917. Cd. 321. Price 
1s. 9d. The Chairman was the late Master of Balliol (A. L. Smith) and 
the Secretaries were Mr. Arthur Greenwood (now Minister of Health) and 
Mr. E. S. Cartwright. The Report contains references to the principal literature 
on the subject. 
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no one was absorbed by his trade or livelihood; but a man 
remained in the first place a human being, and exercised the 
gifts and experienced the enjoyments proper to human nature. 
The artisan did not become a machine, or the labourer a 
drudge. The soldier, the merchant, the man of letters did 
not slip into narrow professionalism. The historian derived 
his knowledge of politics and war from hours spent in the 
Assembly and the camp. The poet and philosopher had been 
in personal touch with that human nature on which they 
wrote.” * 


Thus, also, it has been in England. Every man here, as 
there, carries within him an ancestry of physical and social 
inheritance, and out of that springs a complex of need and aspira- 
tion. And as the educational desires of men developed and found 
expression, so different forms of meeting their need arose, grow- 
ing as they grew. There is still the Adult School Movement, 
though it, too, has changed; the Mechanics Institutes have 
expanded into Polytechnics and the Working Men’s Colleges 
into “‘ people’s colleges’’; the University Extension Movement 
continued, but, with the example of the Workers’ Educational 
Association before it, has specialized also into University Tutorial 
classes. A further development was that the State, through 
the Board of Education, began to provide grants-in-aid under 
official Regulations, and the Local Education Authorities under- 
took to establish or encourage certain forms of Adult Education. } 

The so-called ‘‘ academic ’’ study classes include economics ; 
philosophy, psychology and sociology ; history and geography ; 
literature and languages; and various branches of arts and 
science. Other classes, less intensive in study, include practical 
subjects, home nursing, ambulance and hygiene, handicrafts, 
and domestic arts. Lastly, there are recreational classes, 
including gymnastics, folk dancing and music. These three 
forms follow the lines of adult education hitherto pursued in 
England. But a fresh method has been tried which is a modifi- 
cation of ‘ people’s colleges.” In 1919 the London County 
Council commenced their “‘ literary institutes,” and their growth 
has been one of the landmarks in the recent development of adult 

* The Greek Genius and its Meaning for Us, p 


179. 
{ Pioneer Work and other Developments in Nault Education (Report No. 9 
of Adult Education Committee of the Board of Education, 1927). 
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education. In 1928 the institutes were attended by upwards 
of 12,000 men in pursuit of literature, language, history, music, 
art or sociology. Some institutes, in London and elsewhere, 
also cultivate physical training, handicrafts, and “ hobbies.” 
The Board of Education report that : 


“they are a civilizing agency in every district in which they 
are placed. They prevent moral and intellectual wastage 
among a class living in some of the least favourable surround- 
ings of urban life, employed for the most part in low skilled 
manual or even casual employment. . . . The aimlessness of 
a mere club is avoided by the presence of actual pursuits 
organized by experienced teachers. On the other hand, the 
element of club life is there to provide social amenities. . . . 
There is much still to be explored in this new field, not in the 
direction of pure science or philosophy but in the discovery 
of what the average man can make of his leisure in association 
with his friends and neighbours, with such skilled guidance as 
can be afforded by a wise and sympathetic teacher.”’ * 


Here we have a new and significant form of educational 
agency—a social club and place of fellowship plus a place of 
intellectual appreciation and “ education.”’ The first “ night 
schools,’’ like the first Adult Schools, taught men reading, writing 
and counting—they had not learned it in childhood and there 
was nowhere else to learn it. The night school has vanished 
in the light of universal elementary education. It is daybreak, 
and there is progress everywhere. 

“‘ Wake, for the Sun, who scatter’d into flight 

The Stars before him from the Field of Night, 


Drives Night along with them from Heav’n, ind strikes 
The Sultan’s Turret with a shaft of Light.” fT 


V 
THE NEw HuMANISM 


England is now governed by the people, of whom twenty- 
nine millions possess the parliamentary franchise. It is not 
technical instruction of which they stand in need so much as 


* Pioneer Work, loc. cit., p. 26. 
{t Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm, i. 
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informed humanism, which shall not only prepare them for the 
privileges of citizenship in a modern state but open wide for them 
the gates of the world, teaching them to appreciate the problems 
involved in the life of human society, and make them “ friendly 
with the universe.” Half the industrial disputes that occur 
arise from neglect of the human side of production and commerce, 
a neglect not due to innate wickedness or tyranny of either side 
but to lack of understanding and imagination. For industrialism 
is two-sided, human and mechanical, social as well as scientific, 
a way of life as well as a method of production, and its success 
can only be achieved by a consideration of the social structure 
of society and the personality of the individual. Technology, 
like patriotism, is not enough. This social understanding, like 
“ citizenship,” is not a subject to be taught in a curriculum any 
more than “ character.’ It is a spiritual principle, an atmo- 
sphere, a faculty which has got to be engendered and practised 
to be realized. It is engendered by a humanistic upbringing, 
created not out of books but out of the stuff of men’s lives and 
work. Book information provided in a tutorial class will vanish 
and die if it be not transformed by the innate culture springing 
out of humanism—by a sense of history, of common purpose, of 
the significance of man himself, man as the measure of all things. 
This will not do away with drudgery, but it will make drudgery 
tolerable by giving it a meaning ; it will not escape difficulties, 
but it will tend to their solution by bringing them into focus 
with common ends, with fellowship, with the joyousness of co- 
operation in the service of a great cause, which will ultimately 
be found to be love of home, of country and of mankind. 

Now adolescence, as the Greeks knew, is the time and 
opportunity to create the humanistic tendency—the time of 
growth, of adventure, of intellectual hunger, of curiosity, of 
strange conversions, of the illimitable horizons, of daybreak in 
mind and soul. Exploration, therefore, and not instruction, is 
its keynote ; not merely the acquisition of facts, but new vistas, 
should be its object. It is more important to experience the full 
joy of discovery than to cover an historic period or follow a 
syllabus. Make your student not “ learned,” but free of the 
world and a seeker after truth. Let him obtain an intelligent 
understanding of his own environment and aspiration and, by 
imagination, appreciate that of his fellow-men. How is this to 
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be done? First, by his learning to express himself, and finding 
the tools with which to handle it; secondly, by his knowing 
the origin, place and significance of his own job in life; thirdly, 
by the cultivation of his imagination instead of allowing himself 
licence to his fancies; and lastly, by acquiring true tests and 
values in life. 


“Nothing so emancipates the mind,” said a Roman 
Emperor, in the golden age of the Antonines, “ as the power of 
scientifically testing everything that comes into our life, of 
looking into it and gathering the class and order to which each 
belongs, the special use which it subserves, its value to the 
universe, its value in particular to man as citizen and member 
of that supreme world-city, of which all other cities are as 
households.” * 


The paramount need of modern civilization for him is to make 
work at once significant, enjoyable and adventurous. Does this 
mean he need not study? On the contrary, he must study more 
and better than hitherto—with interest, and yet disinterestedly ; 
men and affairs, nature and himself, as well as books; not only 
history, or science, or economics, or philosopy, but something of 
a mixed diet—only a mixed diet is a healthy diet ; our thinking 
workmen are not concerned only with “tendencies” or 
“economic structure,’ but also with persons and things, with 
traffic; and above all, he must be non-partisan in his study, 
his objective not this or that faction or theory, but truth for its 
own sake, that his mind may become in some measure catholic 
and comprehensive in its tastes and universal in its sympathies 
and spirit. 

The advance in organized adult education has been remark- 
able and is surely full of encouragement. But ‘ nothing is being 
so well done,’’ says Henry Ford, ‘‘ that it cannot be done better,” 
and many leaders and promoters of adult education are dis- 
couraged in their enterprise and disappointed that it makes slow 
headway and reaches such a minute fraction of the great world 
of men and women they desire to help. Are they not expecting 
too much progress from restricted ways of approach? Some 
teach literature, science or economics; others try music and 
dancing ; and a courageous few venture on the dynamic of 


* Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself, Bk. iii. 
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religion—and yet the multitude pass by on the other side. 
“They have ears to hear, and hear not.” Thus was it with 
Plato in his academic grove, and with Aristotle, and even with 
the Teacher of Nazareth. 

Now as to this situation two questions may be asked. The 
first is this, Are our methods of Adult Education defective and in 
need of repaiy? And the second is this, Do we sufficiently co- 
relate our means of education with the real life of the people? We 
must not fly too high—nor yet too low. We must not assume 
that our special method is the only method, nor that we are 
engaged chiefly in assisting some rare species of student. ‘‘ The 
world,’ said Wesley, ‘“‘is my parish.” So with us there is 
abundant need for various kinds and types of educational method, 
but they should be defined and distinguished in their particular 
spheres ; and, considering carefully in what true education con- 
sists (as distinct from “ scholasticism,’’ old-fashioned or new- 
fashioned), we must apply it to the actual problem to be solved. 
Too often the ‘“‘ educationalist,’’ like the preacher, tends to 
approve his own method so persistently as to get into a groove, 
regardless of its appropriate application, forgetful of the diversity 
of the human mind and personality, and assuming his pupils 
have had his own preparation for culture. Let us reflect upon 
these two vital questions. 


VI 
PRESENT ORGANIZATION AND METHODS 


Let us see if we can classify the rather confusing categories 
of organization which have emerged as parts of the whole move- 
ment. We have in England at the present time three agencies 
responsible for the arrangement of humanistic adult education, 
namely, the Universities, the Local Education Authorities and 
a certain number of voluntary societies. In addition to their 
own residential students, the Universities have made themselves 
responsible for ‘‘ extension’’ courses and for tutorials. The 
Local Authorities, principally for counties and county boroughs, 
have undertaken as part of their local educational schemes the 
direct provision of facilities for adult education, and they co- 
operate financially and otherwise with the Universities and 
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voluntary societies. The voluntary societies consist of bodies, 
like the Workers’ Educational Association, the Educational 
Settlements Association and the National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s, 
which provide classes qualifying for grants-in-aid from the Board 
of Education under their Regulations ; and other bodies, such 
as the Adult School Union, the Co-operative Union, the National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes and Co-operative, Friendly 
and Trade Union Societies, provide various forms of education 
which do not receive State aid. 

Now let us turn to the methods actually adopted by any 
of these organizing agencies. Speaking broadly, the present 
methods conform to four types. First, there are University 
Extension lectures—introductory, stimulative to further study, 
and delivered to large miscellaneous groups of people. Secondly, 
there are University tutorial classes—small selective groups of 
persons, engaged in systematic study courses over some length 
of time, intensive and critical. Thirdly, there are non-residential 
“ colleges,” settlements, literary institutes, etc., providing a 
forum of miscellaneous sections where knowledge is obtainable 
according to the taste, predilection or requirement of many 
groups of mentally hungry people. Lastly, there are residential 
colleges, such as Ruskin College or Fircroft, for continuous study 
for specified periods.* It will be understood that some societies 
and institutions contain a mixture of these four typical methods. 
If we ask whence come the students attending any of these four 
sorts of educational institution, the answer is the ancient reply 
that “‘ whence they come and whither they go, no man knoweth.”’ 
In point of fact, however, some of the institutions are themselves 
their own propagandists, and for all of them the great voluntary 
societies are their gathering ground.t 

Such voluntary societies (as those named above) have their 
particular and important functions to fulfil, but they should also 


* Pioneer Work and other Developments in Adult Education, 1927. 

{ It is estimated that under the Adult Education Regulations there are in 
attendance at Tutorials of all kinds and University Extension classes about 
30,000 persons, and in classes and institutes under Local Education Authorities 
179,000 (including 120,000 for technical and commercial subjects). In addition, 
there are not less than 150,000 persons attending general education classes 
under voluntary societies not recognised by the Regulations nor under the 
Local Education Authorities. Probably it may be said that there are not less 
than 200,000 adults (less than 1 per cent. of the adult population) attending 
humanistic educational classes. 
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ce 


serve as a “clearing house’’ for their vast and miscellaneous 
membership. The great majority of such persons are well- 
intentioned citizens who desire further culture. At first intention 
the tutorial class or the residential college are altogether beyond 
their means, capacity or enjoyment. But, let us make no 
mistake about it, they are seekers and they are hungry for learn- 
ing, conceal it how they may. Let us take an example. Con- 
sider what the Adult Schools have done for their members. They 
have caught them, grouped them, clarified their demand, and 
prepared them. They have provided for them a “ mixed diet ”’ 
preparatory to further growth ; they have added the best of all 
relish, an atmosphere of fellowship with, and reverence for, 
one another ; and they have given them an insight and an out- 
look which shall make them free of the world and begin to liberate 
the imprisoned splendours of the soul. They have popularized 
the education of the adult. ‘“‘ All the great cultures of the past 
have been not exclusive or selective but popular in origin.” 
The ordinary man in the street, the average voter, does not 
want, and will not accept, intensive academic study. He wants 
to find his way about the world, to be more efficient, a better 
sort of man, understanding the shape of things, and what’s what. 
Inwardly also he yearns for ambrosia, the food of the gods, soul- 
growth. The newspaper is his text-book, and he wants to know 
how to read it with an understanding and discriminating mind. 
Five or ten per cent. want to go further, and it is part of the 
business of the great voluntary societies to guide and advise 
them. This is where the four types of method come in. But 
it is essential that each type should stick to its own job, maintain- 
ing its own high standard, untrespassed upon; and in no way 
discouraged because its membership is relatively small and 
special. If in every county and large town there were made 
available university extension lectures, literary institutes and 
tutorial classes of academic standard, steadily and consistently 
backed up and fed by the great voluntary societies, we should 
have a co-ordinated and unified scheme from the general to the 
particular. The adult school, the co-operative, the friendly 
society, the trade union would each do their own special work, 
but they would also say to every man, ‘‘ Come with us, and we 
will help you choose. It is for you to choose the way of life and 
truth, not for us to impose our way upon you.”’ 

2 
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“‘ Heard are the Voices, heard are the Sages, 
The world’s and the Ages’ : 
Choose well ; your choice is 
Brief and yet endless : 


Here eyes do regard you in Eternity’s stillness } 
Here is all fulness, 

Ye brave, to reward you. 

Work and despair not.” * 


VII 
SocIAL CHANGES IN ENGLAND 


But there is the other and a larger problem before us all. 
It concerns the stage of social evolution in which the great bulk 
of the people find themselves. In the eighteenth century, when 
John Wesley taught the English people and tens of thousands 
listened to his voice, the world for democracy was small and 
narrow. Books and newspapers were rare and costly, travel 
was restricted by pack-horse, of organized recreation there was 
none, the amenities of civilization were not possessed by the 
people, and social emancipation was yet to come. But look 
around you on the world to-day. Do you think, because the 
people of England do not heed our present organized methods 
of Adult Education as provided, that therefore they are not 
learning? The answer cannot be uncertain. They are learning 
at an unprecedented pace, and it may be after all that it is their 
teachers who are not keeping up with them, not appreciating the 
way in which they learn or the real life they live. Let us con- 
sider some illustrations which mark some differences between 
eighteenth-century England when adult education began, and 
our own time, between the Everyman of then and the Everyman 
of now. 


(1) Books and Newspapers.—In the first place, to-day 
there is a compulsory and universal system of elementary 
education. Hence practically all the people can read, and all 
of them read newspapers. It is estimated that in Great 
Britain there are 17 million copies of newspapers published 
and purchased every day, and 12 million on Sunday. Probably 


* Thomas Carlyle’s translation from Goethe. 
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not less than three-quarters of the adult population read them. 
They are a daily textbook of information, some of it is destruc- 
tive, but little of it indigestible. Most of it, as the Americans 
would say, “ gets there every time.’’ The newspaper press 
so creates opinion and guides it into action that there is small 
demand for the old medium of the political oration or elaborate 
sermon. Again, books are innumerable and very cheap.* 
Everyman can obtain the masterpieces of the world’s literature 
for a few shillings. There are public lectures and libraries in 
every town. There is wireless in a million homes,t and on every 
ship of 1,6co tons. By its means some millions of people are 
receiving knowledge. Indeed, it is used in schools, colleges 
and hospitals, and in the present year there have been 350 
organized educational groups of adults learning by wireless. 
By his own fireside Everyman may obtain such instruction as 
he desires from many parts of the world. 

(2) Travel and Traffic.—Facilities for travel and inter- 
communication of people are now abundant. We do not 
continue to travel by pack-horse on a customary trail. Roads, 
railways, steamships ; the post, the telegraph, the telephone ; 
the internal-combustion engine, the aeroplane, the wireless— 
Everyman uses them all. There are 179,000 miles of public 
roads and 2 million motor licences (with 900,000 private cars 
and 700,000 motor cycles). There are 20,000 miles of railway 
and 1,200 million passengers per annum. There are 60 million 
telegrams, 1,300 million telephone calls, and 6,000 million 
letters every year. Consider what these stupendous figures 
mean in intercommunication in this island alone, not to speak 
of the annual stream of 2 million people to Europe and the 
wide world. In the eighteenth century eighty per cent. of 
the people went nowhere ; now eighty per cent. go everywhere ; 
and hear and see every new thing. They are fast becoming 
“ good mixers.”’ 

(3) Recreation.—There has been an almost incredible 
extension of provision for recreation, amusement and enter- 
taining instruction of the people—theatres, cinemas, music 
and dancing halls, museums, art galleries, exhibitions, oppor- 
tunities and clubs for sport, football, cricket, golf, tennis, 


* The number of books published in Great Britain in 1928 was 14,399. 
¢t The number of licences in force (1930) is 2,750,000. 
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billiards. That you do not “ approve”’ of them all does not 
lessen their number or effect. The Board of Education not 
only encourage physical education, games and dancing for 
all the children in all the State Schools, but its Consultative 
Council give to games “‘ a pre-eminent place in physical educa- 
tion, as a means to the development of character and social 
virtues. . . . They encourage and develop self-reliance, team- 
work, loyalty, self-restraint and resourcefulness.’”” ** The Com- 
mittee are not alone in this view, for physical training and 
games formed a substantial part of the making of citizens in 
Athens. 


“The conduct of a man in his exercise,”’ says Plato, 
“is a very important test of his character; and those who 
establish a system of education in music and gymnastic 
are not actuated by the purpose of applying the one to 
improvement of the soul and the other to that of the body. 
They introduce both mainly for the sake of the soul.” f 


The Carnegie Trust, the Council of the British Olympic 
Association, and Lord Baden Powell are of the same opinion. 
Scout law may be a surer way to training in citizenship than 


most Acts of Parliament. Again, you may not yourself go to 
the Cinema, but the people go there. There are approximately 
4,000 cinemas (lieensed) in this country, with three million 
seats. The exposition of truth or romance in the cinema is 
disconnected (as indeed is the child’s time-table at school), 
unequal in emphasis, not comparable in content, and often 
unsuitable for translation into right action, but that it is exert- — 
ing a widespread and powerful influence on the mind of the 
people is certain. 

(4) Social Amenities.—Jane Austen and Smollett believed 
that Bath and its social life exerted an “‘ educational ’’ influence 
upon its inhabitants and their visitors. However that may 
be, the amenities of an expanding civilization have undoubtedly 
exerted an enormous effect upon the life of the people during 
the last century. Manners, customs and habits, like inven- 
tions, appliances and well-laid-out towns, streets and shops, 
contribute their quota to culture. The steady and remarkable 


* The Education of the Adolescent, 1926, pp. 243-245. 
+ Republic of Plato, Bk. iii. 
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increase in sobriety since 1720-1750 is both a cause and an 
effect of intellectual advance. The improved dress and dietary 
of the English people, their life in the open air, the absolutely 
vital matter of their health, their interest in art and in places 
of historic interest, their elementary education in childhood, 
their religious observance of Sunday as a day of rest, the 
growth in humanitarianism, and the emancipation of women, 
have all had a powerful though often indirect and unobserved 
result in stimulating the mind and enlarging its desires for 
knowledge. A hundred agencies, voluntary and state, for the 
development of this or that social amenity or interest, are 
proving, though indirectly, of first-class cultural importance 
to their well-being. 

(5) Political Emancipation. — Lastly, the exercise of 
political rights and the working of political institutions has 
provided one of the most liberal forms of education. The 
exercise of the franchise is a significant example (29,000,000 
registered Parliamentary voters, more than half of them 
women) ; and the agitation for this freedom, like the agita- 
tions of the Chartists, the Christian Socialists, the promoters 
of the Ten Hours Bill and other reforms, has been a direct 
educative force. The co-operative, friendly society and trade 
union movements have enormously enlarged (I do not say 
“educated ”’) the capacity and outlook of men. Particularly 
valuable has been their experience of the actual working of 
representative institutions, the factory and sanitary laws, the 
several forms of social insurance and mutual aid, the system 
of national saving certificates (by which the people have 
already saved for themselves {42,000,000), and above all the 
routine carrying on of our manifold municipal life since 1835. 


All these forms of political and social emancipation and 
public service have emerged since, or concurrently with, the 
fst steps in Adult Education at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The State and the people together have been under- 
going a rapid social evolution—perhaps too rapid—altogether 
apart from the universities and the promoters of higher learning. 
Variety, imagination, opportunity, aspiration and hope have 
entered the hearts and minds of men. No doubt such enlarge- 
ment of mind has contributed to such development, but it is 
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that development, however engendered, which has profoundly 
changed the whole personal and social environment of the people. 
Observe what has happened—there have been obtained the very 
reforms advocated by the early pioneers of Adult Education 
and social reform. We now have national social minima (so 
lucidly and graphically described twenty years ago by Mr. Sidney 
Webb *) in wages, in leisure, in sanitation, in efficiency, in insur- 
ance and pensions, in local government, in subsistence, in educa- 
tion, in morals. Has there ever been in the history of man a 
social expansion like that ? Is it an exaggeration to say that this 
change has profoundly and radically affected the content of 
every home and the outlook of every individual in the realm ? 
When we consider the education of the adult population we 
must take these matiers into our calculations. They may not be 
“ education,” but they are assuredly the preparation for it, and, 
as Marcus Aurelius said, ‘‘ the mind of the universe is social.’’ 


VIII 
CONCLUSION 


These several Notes will have taught us little unless we resolve 
to follow the far-seeing teachers who began our work in adapting 
ourselves to its growth and setting. A progressive industrial 
evolution means deep-seated changes in occupation and domestic 
environment, in density of population, and in political and social 
emancipation. These things lead to an ever-expanding humanism, 
bringing with it a hunger and a thirst for a larger and better 
life. It is the business of Adult Education to minister to that 
aspiration and bring the treasures of knowledge—what Dryden 
called “‘ God’s plenty ’’—and an enlargement of mind to all who 
desire it; yes, and to awaken desire. It is out of such enlarge- 
ment that we must now win the elements of true education ; 
it is this new social equipment we must both harness and trans- 
mute. University methods and academic interests may not 
always be an appropriate medium for adult education. Such 
education can only be built upon a growing enlargement of man’s 
experience. Its firstfruit in the pupil is not “ learning,” but the 
cultivation of direct awareness of the world, themselves and their 


* Cambridge Modern History : The Latest Age, 1910, vol. xii., pp. 730-765. 
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fellow-men—the reason and purpose of life. In thus continuing 
what the State schools have begun we must have regard to the 
following propositions, (a) that the key to the problem is the 
voluntary society as collecting and preparatory body—more 
important to-day than ever before; (5) that the means of man’s 
education are becoming immensely extended and varied ; (c) that 
these variations must be studied, defined and understood, and 
then integrated and co-ordinated with each other ; and (d) that 
our task must be viewed not as mere tuition, but as a unified 
social service for the enlargement and guidance of man’s mind. 
We cannot reach the heights, but we may climb up towards 
them. From the pages of Cardinal Newman’s Idea of a University 
I will, in conclusion, select one such peak. 


“That perfection of the Intellect which is the result of 
Education, to be imparted to individuals in their respective 
measure, is the clear, calm, accurate vision and comprehension 
of all things, as far as the finite mind can embrace them, each 
in its place, and with its own characteristics upon it. It is 
almost prophetic from its knowledge of history ; it is almost 
heartsearching from its knowledge of human nature; it has 


almost charity from its freedom from littleness and prejudice, 
it has almost the repose of faith, because nothing can startle 
it; it has almost the beauty and harmony of heavenly con- 
templation, so intimate is it with the eternal order of things 
and the music of the spheres.” 


THE NEED FOR THE POPULAR LECTURER 


By A. ForD, M.B.E., B.A. 


[Note.—The following article is substantially a reproduction of a lecture given 
recently to the University of London Extension Students’ Association, | 
THERE is danger to-day that specialization may become something 
of a fetish. In a country where work cannot be found for all, 
severe competition tends to over-emphasize specialist training. 
The schools, where of all places training should be general, are 
apt to think in terms of scholarships—in Mathematics or Classics 
or what not; and a University scholarship-holder, after going 
up to his University, is often prevented by the terms of the 
scholarship from changing his field of study, though it may 
well be that only then does he discover his real bent. School 
prospectuses are apt to parade a corps of “ specialist ’’ teachers, 
while the Form Master tends to be the “‘ despised and rejected ”’ ; 
though for many of us, as schooldays recede in time and memory, 
it is, perhaps, some stout-hearted Form Master who personifies 
in our adult retrospect all that was best in our school training. 
Beyond question, when studies reach University standard, 
specialist teaching is the only medium possible ; yet the “ tutor ” 
who can range in his talk makes often with his student the best 
typical University contact, for a glimpse into a vista of ripe 
thought captures and inspires, and may remain with us as a 
possession bright for ever. Indeed, where academic work is 
at its very highest, and therefore most specialized, there is some- 
times danger of a sort of subtle specialist’s vanity creeping in, 
leading to an exaggerated profession of ignorance outside a very 
limited field: it can creep as a paralysis and lead to bland 
Mandarin-bowings of mutual respect, stifling the suggestive 
various-angled criticism that is a fine solvent for scholarly 

thinking. 
When we come to that branch of educational activity with 
which this Journal is primarily concerned—Adult Education, 
24 
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the danger of specialist fetishism takes other forms. It is argued, 
and with reason, that if academic study is to be of value it must 
go deep ; but as the time at the disposal of the average extra- 
mural student is very limited, the range, if depth be insisted on, 
must be very narrow indeed. Even if three-year courses are 
adopted, as in certain tutorial classes, where the Board of Educa- 
tion suggests that Honours Degree standard should be achieved 
—or at least aimed at—with students whose preliminary training 
unfortunately in most cases falls considerably short of University 
Entrance standard, even in such classes the range must be very 
narrow, almost ludicrously so, if it were not dangerous. The 
writer ventures to suggest that such specialized work may not 
be the best. The arguments for depth in academic study are 
based on the idea that such specialized training gives either a 
technical equipment, or mental training, or sets a standard, 
or all three. But adult students have already a vocation, their 
habit of mind is substantially formed, and an unsuitable standard 
may do more harm than good. Adult students are, therefore, 
not really susceptible of the educational methods fittingly applied 
to young students; for such work a different outlook and a 
different technique are needed. A second form of the specialist 
fetish in this domain of adult education is the practice of securing 
the highest authorities on a subject to lecture to popular 
audiences : for he draws big audiences by his name and fame. 
Most of us, in whatever form we may continue our personal 
adult education, have a weakness for seeing the Great Man in 
his own person, a man like ourselves. A lecture by Einstein 
on Relativity would draw an audience, even if a knowledge 
of German or of Mathematics were to disqualify for admission— 
partly for the mere snobbishness of being able to say, “ I heard 
Einstein lecturing on Relativity the other evening.’’ But such 
waste of Einstein’s time would be grossly uneconomic, as even 
now the world regrets the uneconomic uses to which Newton’s 
precious time was all too frequently given. Moreover, it often 
happens that a distinguished thinker or investigator may have 
no gift for popular exposition: indeed, though men like Sir 
William Bragg and Prof. Gilbert Murray leap to the mind at 
once as exceptions, it may be said that the more eminent a 
specialist is, the more difficult will he find it to depart from his 
habitual mode of thought and express himself suitably for 
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ordinary hearers. For such departures from his specialist .work, 
the microphone and the popular book-series offer the specialist 
the more valuable opportunity : as lecturer to popular audiences 
the specialist may be wholly unsuitable. 

But though this danger of fetishism is a reality, and its 
existence worth noting, this article is concerned not negatively 
with a superficial difficulty but positively with a substantial 
and real need. No review of any considerable human activity 
can be made without recognizing humanity’s debt to the 
specialist : in the domains alike of mind and matter the specialist 
is humanity’s torchbearer. And it is the fact that the great 
and rapid advances in so many directions made by these special- 
ists during the past thirty years have created a great social 
need. When one of our bishops recently proposed that scientific 
investigation should call a halt for ten years, he realized the 
social difficulty, though his solution was but a crying for the 
moon. Investigation and research cannot—should not—halt. 
Yet it is abundantly true that for the great bulk of thinking 
men and women it is extremely difficult to keep themselves 
informed even reasonably well of all the work the specialists 
are doing, practically impossible for them to correlate it all ; 
to synthesize it into a working conception of their relationship 
to society and to the Universe, to find, in all the kaleidoscopic 
illumination of these days, a working religion of which they 
can say with conviction, ‘‘ This, for me, is the way, the truth, 
and the life.” Yet such is the greatest need of this age: till 
some such degree of general conviction is reached, conflict and 
unrest in undue quantity will continue to torment society in 
those practical matters—the material bases of individual 
existence and individual conduct. 

Fifty years ago, even thirty, the great bulk of people in this 
country, indeed in Western Europe, found a sufficient philosophic 
and religious statement in the Apostles’, or similarly short and 
definite Creed : and if the implications of the geological, chrono- 
logical, and biological work of the nineteenth century caused 
not a few good believers to boggle at some points of the formula, 
the creed could substantially be accepted on authority—the 
authority of its official protagonists. But that authority has 
declined ; for it is itself hopelessly involved in the present-day 
bewilderment—at variance and strife with itself, seeking to 
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make its own re-adjustment—lacking sense of direction, unable 
to lead—lacking authority. On the generation now in the 
twenties and early thirties, the Churches have no hold, and not 
much hold on the generations immediately adjacent. To these, 
the colossal inhumanity of Hell has become the joke of ‘ the 
everlasting bonfire,’ and the fantasy of the Golden Gates and 
the angelic host has resulted in a “‘ refusal to join an all-world 
orchestra of harpists.’”’ The doctrine of Original Sin and the 
Fall of Man are completely reversed in the popular belief of the 
day, which is even now hesitating as to how far Christ and St. 
Paul shall be displaced by Darwin and Huxley. Even the two 
columns of the Wednesday Evening Standard do not seem to 
stand equally perpendicular : for our modernist Dean in desperate 
plight distinguishes between a religion for layman and a religion, 
presumably, for ecclesiastics; which bears an uncommonly 
close resemblance to the separation made by the Cartesian and 
earlier philosophers between those things about which the mind 
is free to reason and those which must be left unquestioned. 
So, too, that unqualified confession “‘ There is no health in us” 
is now rejected—rejected as a base betrayal—hypocritically 
Judas-like—of the love, the hopes, the sorrows, and the efforts 
of our fathers: for while it is admitted with no less sense of truth 
that the tiger in us is by no means wholly tamed, yet with equal 
conviction it is held that the divine is also there—innate—and 
like_to triumph. 

If, then, the simple landmarks by which the average man 
and woman of fifty years ago used to orient his or her life have 
now disappeared, where shall guidance be found—guidance 
for the men and women the bulk of whose active living hours 
are taken up in working for body’s need? Where and how find 
conviction that it is ‘‘ Enough if we have winked to sun, Have 
sped the plough a season’’? If a promised, happy land has 
vanished from the field of rational hope, what cure can there 
be for the present discontents of humanity gripped mostly 
in the great drive of modern industry ? Our specialists, the 
vanguard of the army of human progress, do not help here— 
cannot, except by way of inspiration. The very conditions of 
their work—the shortness of the prime of working life, the 
essential belief in the value of their own contribution to human 
knowledge, that relentless disregard for consequences so magni- 
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ficently characteristic of present-day science, bidding the investi- 
gator follow up his own specialized line of truth as he sees it, 
whosoever’s cherished belief may thereby be fatally traversed— 
all these considerations prevent the specialist from reaching 
back a helping hand to those that follow after. There is a gap— 
and a dangerous one. Our social organization is seriously 
deficient. To link up the work of the specialist and the rank 
and file of our kind we need a corps of vulgarisateurs. There is 
a Need for the Popular Lecturer. 

There are, it is true, a number of social institutions designed 
to fill this gap, and actually do, in no small way, perform 
the useful and indispensable function of popularizing advance 
in thought and action. The stage has had no small measure 
of success. Galsworthy’s Strife, and Shaw’s Widowers’ Houses 
come to mind at once as dramatic and, therefore, popularly 
convincing presentations of economic difficulties. And if ultra- 
modern prudishness is beginning to find the stage a little obsessed 
by sex-problems, one has only to think of plays like Mrs, 
Warren's Profession, Getting Married, White Cargo, Damaged 
Goods, The Fanatics, to realize that much has been done by 
the stage to orient the general mind towards a vital problem 
on which organized moral teaching has been equivocating for 
centuries, and in which perhaps substantial re-adjustment will 
have to be made in view of woman’s increasing share in the 
world’s work outside the home. Fulfilling the réle of vulgari- 
sateur there must be borne in mind also the large number of 
periodicals ranging from the highly technical to those suitable 
even for children. Journalism, at times, attempts the rédle, 
recently with notable success ; though even so informative and 
balanced a weekly as The Observer fails to review scientific investi- 
gation and thought with the needful adequacy, and starves 
Science as compared with Art, though the Sciences are as 
numerous and varied as the Arts—and the two are twin modes 
of interpreting life. The B.B.C. has taken a remarkably able 
view of its responsibility to the community as a means of popular 
diffusion of knowledge : enlightened publishers with their splendid 
series of pocket-manuals have seen the need, and in their own 
way have met it. Some pulpits, too, remain that ably seek to 
correlate new thought and new discoveries with their traditional 
views of the way and the truth of life. 
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That such work is being done in such measure confirms the 
argument for the need: but another question must be put and 
answered. Are these the best and only ways? To which reply 
must be made that they all suffer from two inherent defects. 
In the first place they lack cohesion of presentment, both in time 
and manner: the contribution of both stage and pulpit are 
extremely spasmodic, depending upon individual interest and 
experience ; periodicals and pocket-manuals are reductions and 
simplifications, almost necessarily without any attempt at 
correlation. These means of popular education suffer, moreover, 
from lack of the possibility of personal contact. The speaker 
at the microphone or the writer of an article may rouse us to 
hot denial, prompt to a pertinent questioning, or leave us 
pathetically unsatisfied as to further development of a theme ; 
but discussion with a lecturer or tutor and the writing of essays 
not only make for the ready and the sure man, but go far towards 
correcting that dangerous tendency of these days, over-reading 
and under-thinking. 

The plea, then, of this article is for a special type of lecturer, 
the man with the gift of mind and the necessary training for 
general ideas, who will act as correlator of a wide range of 
specialists’ work, with a view to presenting the result of such 
generalizations in their bearing upon individual human con- 
duct. That there are minds that find a peculiar satisfaction in 
specialization is undoubted: but it is equally true that there 
are minds that for their satisfying need to range. One gardener 
can give a lifetime’s leisure with supreme content to a rock- 
garden, or to roses; and scarcely give a thought to the infinite 
ranges of plant-life that, wild, establish themselves wherever a 
modicum of moisture gives possibility of life, or full-fed with 
tropic rain struggle for life in tangled riot; or that, subject 
to the will of human intelligence, increase in number and quality, 
in form and manner of existence, constituting the basis of all 
the various agricultural systems that serve the need of man. 
The rock—or rose—gardener is one type of mind—the specialist : 
the student of world-vegetation represents the mind that turns 
to general ideas. The dominant tendency to-day, heritage of 
specialist success during the past fifty years, declares that rose- 
culture is better, because deeper; but some declare for world- 
wide ranging. If our cultivator of roses—perish the thought 
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that might do sacrilege to his gentle cult—could be uncivil, he 
might call the other man a trifler in superficialities ; and if our 
amateur of comparative botany could so sin against his own 
particular goddess as to be lacking in a sense of proportion, he 
would dub our rose-gardener a botanist in blinkers. There is 
some measure of truth in the respective view-points: but both 
fields of activity can give satisfaction, and in that perhaps stand 
equal and make the idea of narrowness as opposed to depth a 
pure irrelevance. Both may offer ways of life: yet one thought 
persists stubbornly with the believer in general ideas, that all 
weathers do not suit roses: our present social and intellectual 
weather is gusty; and there is much frantic tying-up of rose- 
trails: but from the contemplation of an infinite variety of plant- 
forms there comes a sense of permanence and unity, a sense that 
“‘ underneath are the everlasting arms.’’ There can be no doubt 
of the need to-day, and the desire, for broad lines of thought— 
for correlating and synthesizing and careful re-adjustment. 
And if that be true our educational system ought to provide a 
body of workers in this field. 

Thus far, the presentation of this scheme has been in the 
minor key—a plea for the satisfaction of a moral need: but a 
stronger note has to be sounded. So complex is the modern 
community in its communal activities that the good citizen 
must be not only a specialist in the work whereby he earns his 
daily bread, but must have also such a fund of general ideas 
that he can address his mind intelligently to a large variety of 
problems, if society is to be at once free and stable, with that 
balanced freedom and stability that are characteristic of a vital 
healthy organism, where the individual cells are, as it has been 
happily put, “in a state of fruitful tension.” Experts in our 
own work, we can as social beings carry on only with under- 
standing and criticism from the layman. Outside our own 
bread-winning vocation we are all laymen, and help to form 
that body of understanding and criticism that is the salt of a 
democratic community. And democratic life in this country 
has subtler tyrannies to fear than the simple political tyrannies 
that now flourish along the Mediterranean. The field of educa- 
tional activity itself may well serve as an illustration. In the 
last decade of last century Local Educational Authorities employed 
secretaries to act as their chief administrative officials: to-day 
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in a very large number of areas we have Directors of Education. 
The change of title reflects a surrender of power and function : 
the elected body of citizens lags far behind the expert, for the 
individual layman has too often ceased to cultivate the power 
of thinking and criticizing outside his own special sphere on the 
basis of a consciously formed view of life as a whole. So is it 
in the medical world: the doctor’s advice is practically a com- 
mand, even to the knife. Yet notwithstanding the magnificent 
human tradition of this profession it was felt uneasily to exercise 
an unduly tyrannical power, merely because the individual lay- 
man, realizing the. high degree of specialist training necessary 
for the doctor, does not even attempt to acquire and formulate 
some general ideas as to medical practice, but abjectly surrender- 
ing to the fetish of specialization, fails utterly to appreciate 
what the medical profession can do or are trying to do. And 
only since the hospital world has been obliged to call on the 
support of the public and since the present cult of physical well- 
being has directed public attention to the aims of the doctors, 
has the distrustful sense of tyranny been somewhat diminished. 
It is not uncommon now for popular lectures to be given on topics 
such as “ The Aims and Difficulties of Present-Day Medical 
Practice.” And while no one will pretend that such lectures 
will qualify any one as a medical practitioner, no one can deny 
their interest nor their value as a means of social enlightenment, 
and so as a solvent for distrust. Perhaps we shall some day 
have a popular manual giving a survey of medical work past and 
present : it would be fully as interesting as a popular book on 
astronomy, and could be made no less inspiring. A further 
illustration may be found in the world of finance: the Big Five 
constitute the tyranny; uncommonly good dividends suggest 
that perhaps Banking has not the philanthropic element in its 
tradition that is gladly acknowledged to Medicine: mysterious 
visits by the Governor of the Bank of England to this or that 
country, meetings at a country villa, and lo, the Bank Rate is 
up, and we all pay more on our overdrafts without in the least 
knowing why. And when competent opinion alleges that these 
mysteries may be related to unemployment the matter becomes 
sericus indeed. But because finance is commonly and no doubt 
justifiably held to be a matter requiring life-long study, the lay- 
man is apt to shrink from turning his attention to it, leaves it 
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severely alone as the holy ground of the specialist; and the 
mysterious rites go on and distrust grows; it may feed 
disastrously fat if financial crashes continue at the present rate 
and on the present scale. We do not all want to be bankers or 
financiers, but we all need to know something of the workings 
of finance : the demand that some light shall be shed on the 
mysterious dark places of finance will become dangerously 
imperative, if it is not satisfied before long. Examples could be 
found in many other fields—the working of our law, for instance, 
stands badly in need of popular understanding; but enough 
has been said to show what is intended and what, in the writer’s 
view, is much needed—popular lecture series, not pretending to 
high specialization, but making wide surveys, reviewing whole 
phases of human activities so that ordinary men and women 
may have their thought focussed on the way the world works 
and find in breadth of view a sense of proportion and the refresh- 
ment and strengthening of spirit that spaciousness alone can 
give. 

It has been said earlier that we are all in a sense specialists 
at that kind of work whereby we earn the means to live, and that 
we all, at the same time, outside our daily work, form that body 
of lay opinion which in a democratic country—Machiavellian 
assertion to the contrary notwithstanding—does in the last 
resort definitely govern all social action. And so we all feel 
the necessity of making surveys of life. And this is true, how- 
ever eminent our specialist work may be. Outside his own field 
the eminent specialist, particularly if he has a touch of genius, 
can often be fatally ineffective: he, too, stands in need of the 
work of the vulgarisateur—for the salvation of his own soul. 
Indeed, there is probably room for a great deal of correlation 
work immediately connected with the special fields. But there 
is another way, already hinted at above, in which the body of 
specialists need the help of the popular lecturer. They need— 
they cannot get on without—popular support, both spiritual 
and material. Supertax and succession duties are surely and 
not so very slowly eliminating the possibility that enlightened 
private benefactors can continue to give effective material support 
to those pioneers in thought and action whose work and effort 
they may desire to see prevail. In the domain of scientific 
investigation, no doubt, the development of huge industrial 
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concerns May give some opportunity ; but there is bondage in 
such alliance, and the supreme glory of scientific investigation 
lies in complete freedom to follow the gleam of its own truth, 
serving no other end. Such freedom, so far as material con- 
ditions are concerned, can be provided, in Europe at least, only 
by the State—only, that is to say, so far as public opinion is con- 
vinced of the value of the work. The popular lecturer, by keeping 
lay opinion interested, can assist substantially in securing these 
conditions. Perhaps, indeed, he can do more: the history of 
progress in human thought has tragic pages, not merely of 
cramped material means even to the verge of starvation, but 
pages of tragic spirit’s discouragement. If it be true that pain 
and suffering are the necessary. negative checks by which 
humanity achieves true direction, then no less is it true that 
among life’s positive means of facilitating human progress are 
sympathy and understanding. This assistance, too, could be 
the service offered by a properly organized corps of popular 
lecturers to the body of specialized workers and to society as a 
whole. More and more society is becoming unified: the special- 
ist can no longer work alone: if he cuts himself off from the 
rest of society he perishes, and his work. 

In setting out the need for the popular lecturer and the 
nature of the services he may render to society, some indication 
has already been made as to the subject-matter of the lectures 
in themselves: but something more specific should perhaps 
be added. If we are thinking in terms of single lectures there 
are very few considerations to be kept in mind: the subject 
must be of topical interest, 1.c. begin where interest has been 
spontaneously aroused by the actual facts of life; it must be 
developed to give an all-round view as relating the topic to life 
generally ; and it must end by relating the topic to the audience. 
A competent popular lecturer, once known to his students, could 
hold their interest through a course entitled ‘“‘ The Topic of the 
Week,’’ where, making some allowance for personal limitation 
and idiosyncracy, he would select his subject week by week 
from the events of greatest general topical interest. His treat- 
ment of these miscellaneous topics would be informative, would 
suggest methods of approach, methods of reflection that could 
—and the writer, as the result of personal experience, believes, 
in fact, would—be learnt and made effective use of by the students 
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in their daily lives ; and if the number of lectures were sufficient, 
it would give the students an insight into a balanced view of life, 
so helping them the better to orient their own view. Though 
this miscellaneous sort of lecture is well worth doing, for it is at 
once desired, needed, and effective, more importance will 
naturally be attached to the lecture series, The three-year 
course may conveniently be considered as a natural limit for any 
one lecturer to hold his students and as the limit also when his 
students, even against their own inclination, should turn away 
to make contact with another lecturer’s outlook. On this basis 
of three years, then, the time could be allocated to (1) the main 
physical and biological sciences, (2) the economic, political and 
social sciences, (3) the main spiritual activities of humanity. 
The conventional criticisms against such a proposal are that 
such a course is necessarily superficial and that it could properly 
be undertaken only by a large number of specialists; but the 
writer contends that neither of these criticisms is valid. It is 
one of the defects of our specialist age that most of us have 
enormous gaps in our life’s survey; three winters given to a 
methodical review is, for some domains of intellectual interest, 
all the time that most can ever hope to give; such a survey 
correlates, arranges, and gives significance to a whole multitude 
of isolated observations and experiences; and gives a propor- 
tioned basis for such further and more specialized studies as time 
and opportunity permit. Not one man or woman in a hundred 
could go through such a course with a reasonably competent 
lecturer and not find his view of life modified and improved : 
and where, as is inevitable in such a course, some students 
will bring specialized knowledge and experience the only result 
of consequence is to enrich and make more valuable the discus- 
sions that are an indispensable feature of such courses. In these 
days of revealing discovery and rapidly changing thought such 
reviews are necessary if one’s outlook on the things around us 
is to be intelligent : half a loaf is better than no bread ; and since 
most of us have but little leisure, a review such as has been 
indicated is better than none: the methodical survey, however 
short it may be, is an imperative need of the adult mind, and 
should be attended to first: unless we are going ‘‘ Back to 
Methuselah,’’ the criticism of superficiality has no real validity. 
The second criticism—that no one man can possibly deal com- 
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petently with all this matter is more serious ; but the counter- 
arguments are substantial. To get specialist lecturers is un- 
economic ; their views can be found in books, either popular or 
expert : moreover, the approach and view points of the experts 
are so different, so often in conflict, that composite books, for 
instance, are notoriously disappointing ; and many a symposium 
of recent days in the press or on the wireless has, by reason of 
difference in approach, been most unsatisfactory. But the 
single lecturer can give coherence and unity, and can refer his 
students to the expert books. If only his attitude is correct, 
so that he does not pose as an authority, but makes his students 
understand that all he is doing is to discuss the authorities, he 
can indeed do very much. It is an imperfect world: and the 
trite gibe about the blind leading the blind has little validity 
so long as so many of the experts continue to play the réle of 
the Kilkenny cats. 

And lastly, how are these popular lecturers to be trained ? 
Obviously such work can be undertaken only by a matured 
mind : it is no young man’s work. The beginning must be made 
with science—with physics, geology and biology as the main 
subjects of study to, say, General Degree standard : Philosophy 
or Geography could then be added to give range. It is quite 
common for men to graduate in two Faculties, and three is not 
very uncommon. True the present-day custom is, after gradua- 
tion in one faculty, to proceed to specialization in that faculty : 
but not a few distinguished men began on Classics and found 
their life-work in quite a different direction, and they owe, 
perhaps, not a little of their value and quality to their width of 
outlook. As Science seems more and more to be taking the place 
of Classics as the staple of general education there seems no reason 
why a man may not, as the natural logic of things would now 
seem to indicate, begin with the rigorous discipline of the exact 
and practical sciences and then proceed, via sociological studies, 
to the less tangible matters that constitute the Humanities. 
But even so equipped, the popular lecturer will then be but a 
beginner: only by unceasing study can he become really com- 
petent, with a fund of knowledge, breadth of outlook, and power 
to let his mind range over a general and balanced conception 
of life that make for sanity and reasonableness. Such men are 
to be found-even now, without having formulated their studies 
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expressly for such purposes; and they are among the most 
companionable of men. Society could do with many more of 
them, both for their qualities as private members of the com 
munity and in their professional capacity as popular lecturers. 
Never more than in the present age of restlessness and change, 
of sheer anxiety of the mind as to what things in life are worth 
holding fast to, of honest doubt as to re-orientation in life’s 
scheme of values, never more than now has there been need 
of that sanity and sense of proportion that have their foundation 
in the all-round view and wide survey. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 


By A. L. Daxyns, Lecturer in Public Administration in the 
University of Manchester 


A YEAR or two ago an American professor of ‘‘ Government,’ 
armed with a battery of questions on the subject of electricity 
supply, discovered to his astonishment that British Universities, 
though sympathetic, were—as he expressed it—disinclined to 
“talk.”’ It was difficult for him to understand that the operation 
and control of public utilities was nowhere a subject of intensive 
academic study, and that there was in fact no mysterious reason 
for the reticence which he encountered. 

Up to a few years ago, an English student, visiting America 
on a similar quest, would have met obstacles of quite a different 
kind. Supposing the object of his inquiry to have been the 
principles ot public utility management in general, his difficulty 
would have been not merely to sift the grain from the chaff 
amid a growing output of articles, monographs, reports and 
symposia, but to delimit the field of exploration. 

As he progressed he would have found his subject of research 
“ bulging out,’’ now on this side, now on that, raising with each 
“bulge ’’ a new problem either of constitutional law or of 
economics or of politics—in short, behaving in as intractable 
a fashion as Alice’s flamingo croquet-mallet. 

Happily for the European, the architectural plan of the 
American public utility has recently been made much more 
definitive through the medium of various books of critical analysis 
—for example (to mention only a few, easily procurable through 
the London agents of American publishers), the works of Messrs. 
Bauer, Nash, Barnes, and Glaeser. To Professor Glaeser’s 
admirable comprehensive survey (Outlines of Public Utility 
Economics) the American Institute for Research in Land 
Economics and Public Utilities has now added a useful com- 
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panion volume entitled Materials for the Study of Public Utility 
Economics—a collection of selected articles on most aspects of 
the subject, skilfully arranged by Professor Dorau. 

The only regret is that for English students the range of all 
these excellent studies is limited to the trans-Atlantic scene ; 
for the circumstances in which public control over certain types 
of privately owned industries has been evolved—piece-meal— 
in this country are markedly different from those in which the 
same types (and many others) have fallen under State or Federal 
control in America. Not only the problems to be attacked, but 
the remedies to be applied, have been approached from different 
angles in the two countries. 

It has been typical of American policy and practice for 
each State to encourage (usually under the protection of its 
general corporation law) the entrepreneurs of a service, ¢g. a 
railroad or a telephone exchange, to develop their undertaking 
on a purely competitive and commercial basis, and then when, 
by combination or otherwise, a local monopoly of supply is 
threatened, to set up a standing commission with powers to 
safeguard the consumers’ interest. The history of the past 
seventy years has seen the evolution of most of these State 
commissions out of judicial tribunals, with power to set aside 
rates of charge, successfully alleged to be excessive, into sub- 
legislative bodies, with powers, in many cases, not merely to fix 
and vary rates, but to regulate (on some basis of estimated cost 
of production) the distribution of the profits earned. A parallel 
development has been the institution by Congress of Federal 
control through similar machinery over public utilities operating 
beyond the confines of a single State. 

It would be rash to assume that these changes have been 
wrought in a calm atmosphere. From first to last, the establish- 
ment, as well as the elaboration, of public control has taken place 
amid a tempest of controversy centreing round the question 
whether State Legislatures or Congress itself have or have not 
the right under the Federal Constitution to interfere with the 
American citizen’s right to do as he will with his own property, 
and fix any price he likes upon it. Into this legal wrangle the 
Federal Supreme Court has been drawn. Placed time and 
again in the difficult place of having to decide between the rival 
claims of public and private right in economic relations, the 
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Supreme Court has come to play the réle (as Professor Commons 
puts it) of an authoritative faculty of political economy, which 
to our insular minds is a quite anomalous position for a Court of 
Justice to occupy. 

Over here the public utility movement has progressed not 
as in America, along one main avenue, but along many paths 
tending in the same general direction and sheltered entirely from 
constitutional storms. This shelter, however, has had draw- 
backs as well as advantages. 

Some of the advantages are seen by reflection in the revela- 
tions of the recent inquiry undertaken by the Federal Trade 
Commission into the activities of privately owned public utility 
corporations. This investigation has brought to light an elabo- 
rate, carefully planned and strongly financed organization for 
self-protection and defence, not only against the rulings of State 
and Federal Commissions, but against legislative attempts to 
widen the area of public control in the future. Reading of these 
things, the British consumer may feel thankful that one of the 
effects of statutory control in this country has not been to excite 
so great a degree of opposition among public utility companies 
as to involve him in paying—indirectly—for the cost of fighting 
an expensive campaign against the very powers which are out 
to protect his interests. On the other hand, it would be entirely 
rash to assume that the typical American public utility under- 
taking is managed exclusively in the interests of its stockholders. 
Mr. Waldegrave, of the British Post Office, has, in the pages of the 
Telegraph and Telephone Journal, paid high tribute to the zeal 
of the officials of the great American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company to serve the interests of the American public and to 
impart to it, in full measure, the benefits to be derived from more 
economical and efficient management. 

The chief drawback about the British movement has been 
the lack of any fundamental issue sufficiently urgent to draw 
public attention to the principles which justify a public authority 
in discriminating between services which it may and services 
which it may not be desirable in the consumer’s interest to allow 
private enterprise without restriction to exploit. Rulings of 
the Federal Supreme Court in 1873 (the case of Olcott versus 
the Supervisors), and in 1876 (the case of Munn versus Illinois), 
supplied the basis for two distinct definitions of a public utility 
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service. The second ruling ought to have a special interest for 
English students, because it was founded on a principle of Common 
Law, clearly enunciated by Sir Matthew Hale in 1670, and actually 
applied by an English court as recently as 1810, in the case of 
the London Dock Company (Allnutt versus Inglis). This prin- 
ciple asserts that where private property is devoted to a public 
use its owner has no right to exploit its scarcity value to the 
detriment of those who use it. He may withdraw his property 
from the use of the public altogether; otherwise he must fix 
reasonable rates of charge for it or submit to be controlled to the 
extent of the interest which has been created in it. 

The implications of this important principle are well known 
to economists. ‘“‘ A public utility’ says R. G. Hawtrey, ‘ may 
be defined as a service in which a tendency to a local monopoly 
necessitates the intervention of a public authority to defend the 
interests of the consumer.”’ Yet in England there has been no 
movement comparable to that in America to follow out the 
implications of this definition, to stress its importance, whether 
from the economic or from the legal standpoint, or to wean 
public opinion in favour of extended public control. Only in 
the sphere of municipal trading has there been any considerable 
literature of discussion. But most of that is pre-war, and much 
of it political. What is lacking is anything approaching a 
systematic study of the different agencies of public control which 
under Statute or Statutory Order have emerged here and there 
amid the welter of private businesses. At one point State 
management confronts one; at another a municipal trading 
department ; at a third a company operating under a con- 
ditional monopoly ; at a fourth an ad hoc Public Board or Trust. 
If beneath all this diversity of type it is easy to know a public 
utility undertaking when you see it, it is quite impossible to 
lay one’s finger on any principle which has determined parlia- 
mentary action in safeguarding the consumer’s interest. If 
the hall-mark of most British public utilities is the grant to the 
undertakers of a special privilege, a local monopoly or the right 
of “eminent domain,’ it would be rash to assert that such a 
grant is the raison d’étre of parliamentary or governmental con- 
trol. For public control has emerged slowly and late in the 
history of these privileged bodies. The ancient Common Law 
(or should one not say rather the modern Common Lawyer ?) 
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has done little or nothing to advance it. It seems to have spread 
by a process of trial and error in which each case for control has 
had to be separately considered and separately fought for against 
the opposition of vested interests. On the other hand, the 
omni-competence of Parliament (in contrast to Congress and 
American State Legislatures) in initiating public control wherever 
and whenever it may be thought desirable has had certain 
advantages. During the past ten years legislation regarding 
the liquor trade, railways, electricity supply and wireless com- 
munication has been fertile in new experiments. The State 
Management Board in the Carlisle area, the Railway Rates 
Tribunal, the Central Electricity Board, the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, Imperial and International Communications, 
Ltd., are each of them unique devices for securing in their respec- 
tive services disinterested management and equitable treatment 
for the public ; that is to say, no two of them are alike in con- 
stitution or in mode of functioning, and not one of them is 
modelled precisely on past experience either in this country or 
abroad. 

In view of the obvious importance of these administrative 
experiments in the public utility field, it is a matter of surprise 
that British Universities have hitherto devoted so little attention 
to the administration of Public Utilities. Is it because the sub- 
ject lies or is thought to lie in a kind of no-man’s-land between 
the territories of Economics and Law? [If so, it is a pity that our 
Universities do not follow the lead of their American sisters and 
set up departments of research and instruction in Public Admini- 
stration. At present, apart from the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, and the University of Manchester, our 
Universities have made no move in this direction at all. Hence 
the Public Utility remains a border-line subject with a very poor 
academic press. Nor, indeed, is it likely to come to its own in 
this country until some one arises to do for the science and art 
of Public Administration what Adam Smith once did for the 
nascent science of Economics. 

Happily there are signs of an awakening of public interest 
in problems of government. The issue of the Report three 
years ago of the Liberal Industrial Inquiry may prove to have 
been a turning-point in the fortunes of this Cinderella among 
the humane sciences. 
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Unobtrusive, but possibly of more enduring influence, has 
been the work which permanent officials in the Central and Local 
Government services have been doing since the war under the 
auspices of the Institute of Public Administration. It is not 
too much to say that the quarterly journal of this Institute, 
Public Administration (now in its eighth year of publication), 
furnishes not merely the best but the only authoritative medium 
of research which lies to the hand of British students. As such, 
it has already established a unique reputation in the Dominions 
and in the United States—a fact which makes one wonder why it 
is that, though its articles are frequently quoted, the weekly 
and monthly journals of this country have not yet accorded to 
it the place which it deserves in the attention of thoughtful 
people. In every issue there is abundant evidence of fresh and 
stimulating thought—real pioneer work undertaken by those 
who feel that the particular jobs they have to perform as public 
officials are both important and interesting. Very wisely those 
who have been responsible for the founding of the Institute 
and the preparation of its programmes of discussion have con- 
centrated the attention of their members on principles of admini- 
stration, and, without ostentatiously avoiding topics of political 
concern or of merely technical interest, have skilfully steered 
their craft between the Scylla of political controversy and the 
Charybdis of dry “ shop.” 

One thing that strikes the casual reader of Public Admini- 
stration more particularly is the beauty of the style in which 
many of the papers are written. For sheer mastery of pure and 
virile English it would be difficult to beat the contributions 
of, say, Sir Josiah Stamp, Sir John Anderson, Sir Charles Harris, 
and Sir Henry Bunbury. That a civil servant would, from long 
training in the writing of ‘‘ minutes’ and reports, express him- 
self clearly, tersely, and to the point, is only what one would 
expect to find. But that he should so often possess the added 
gift of setting the complex thought in a circle of light cast by 
the imagination is something which makes one wonder whether 
Whitehall is not to-day proving a better nursery for English 
prose than either Westminster or Fleet Street. 

The administration of public utilities is only one of many 
topics to which the Institute has devoted some of its best work. 
But already the articles in Public Administration which bear 
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directly upon this one subject run into more than 500 pages. 
These contributions well repay careful study. Taken in the 
mass, they make up a remarkably compact array of expert opinion 
concentrated mainly on questions of principle with very little 
overlap and a surprising unity of standard. That on the side 
of analysis and description there should be many and obvious 
gaps is inevitable. Some of them will doubtless be filled up 
from time to time in future issues ; others (though by no means 
all) can be supplied by the student from other (mainly official) 
sources. But what must strike even the most casual reader 
of these articles is the spirit of critical detachment in which 
these bureaucrats handle the problem of public control in relation 
to affairs of commerce. Even the most out and out individualist 
might feel nonplussed when his friend the enemy assures him 
that financial control is at best a necessary evil, that the ultimate 
goal is the elimination of all authority external to the organiza- 
tion of any enterprise, and that efficiency of service ought to be 
the sole test of good administration in the case of a public no 
less than of a private concern. But in making these concessions 
the public official does not, be it noted, concede the point that 
the incentive of profit is an essential pre-requisite of efficient 
management. Pace the Treasury view-point (and even Treasury 
control wears a kindlier aspect when R. G. Hawtrey (in Vol. IV., 
No. 4) puts the case for it somewhat as Adam Smith might, one 
imagines, have put the case for the Navigation Acts) there is 
little in these articles to offend the most fastidious apostle of 
laissez-faire. Such an apostle (if indeed there is one left) will 
find much food for thought in an address delivered by Sir Josiah 
Stamp to the Society of Civil Servants in 1923 (first printed in 
Vol. I., No. 3). To predict that this address (entitled The Con- 
trast between the Administration of Business and Public Affairs) 
will remain for many years the locus classicus on the first Prin- 
ciples of Public Administration is not to praise it too extrava- 
gantly. It is one of those rare contributions which stimulate 
thought every time that you dip into it. And, like all good 
theorizing on questions of principle, it helps rather than impedes 
the thoughts of others on the same subject. This is well shown by 
the paper of the late John Lee on The Parallels between Industrial 
Administration and Public Administration, and by the paper of Sir 
Henry Bunbury on The Elements of Rate-fixing for Public Uithties. 
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The following are the principal articles and symposia relating 
to Public Utilities which have appeared of recent years in Public 
Administration. 


PRINCIPLES AND MACHINERY OF REGULATION 


The Summer Conference, 1926, by Sir Henry Bunbury 
(Vol. IV, pp. 281-286). 

The Economic Regulation of Public Utilities, by Sir Henry 
Bunbury (Vol. IV, pp. 208-215). 

The Control of Rates for Public Utility Services in America, 
by A. J. Waldegrave (Vol. VI, pp. 177-198). 

The Elements of Rate-fixing for Public Utilities, by Sir 
Henry Bunbury (Vol. III, pp. 47-58). 

The Principles of Regulation, by Garnham Roper, C.B., 
and W. T. Stephenson (Vol. IV, pp. 287-308). 


THE FINANCE OF PUBLICLY OWNED UTILITIES 


The Finance of Publicly Owned Utilities, by R. G. Hawtrey, 
Sir Cyril Hurcomb, J. R. Johnson, and J. L. Mackenzie (Vol. IV, 
PP. 352-397). 

Currency and Public Administration, by R. G. Hawtrey 
(Vol. III, pp. 232-245). 


STATE-RUN PuBLic UTILITIES 


The Post Office and Its Contacts, by A. J. Waldegrave 
(Vol. IV, pp. 41-51). 

The Post Office, by Sir William Noble (Vol. II, pp. 415-426). 

The Theory of Post Office Policy, by G. H. Stuart Bunning 
(Vol. IV, pp. 24-40). 

The Public and the Administration of the Telephone Service, 
by Sir A. M. Ogilvie (Vol. II, pp. 265-275). 

International Telephony, by H. Townshend (Vol. VII, 
pp. 51-84). 


OPERATING AUTHORITIES 


Operating Authorities, by Sir J. G. Broodbank, C. Deslisle 
Burns, Sir Geoffrey Clarke, and W. Moon (Vol. IV, pp. 309-351). 
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The Mersey Dock and Harbour Board, by H. Gough Gil- 
criest (Vol. III, pp. 273-296). 

Municipal Trading, by J. L. Mackenzie (Vol. V, pp. 244-259). 

Local Authorities under the Electricity Supply Acts, by 
Sir Henry Haward (Vol. VI, pp. 41-55). 


MANAGEMENT—GENERAL 


The Management of Public Utility Undertakings, by the 
Rt. Hon. Nevill Chamberlain (Vol. VII, pp. 103-110). 

Business Management of the Public Services, by Sir Geoffrey 
Clarke, Sir John Reith, and C. E, R. Sherrington (Vol. VIII, 
pp. 10-43). 

The Sphere of the Accountant and the Economist, by F. J. 
Alban and Sir Henry Bunbury (Vol. IV, pp. 398-430). 

Municipal Tramways Administration, by James Dalrymple 
(Vol. II, pp. 407-414). 

The Management of Public Utility Undertakings, by Sir 
H. N. Bunbury, J. H. Broadley and E. Bevin (Vol. VII, pp. 111- 
133). 


MANAGEMENT—PERSONNEL 


The Parallels between Industrial Administration and Public 
Administration, by John Lee (Vol. IV, pp. 216-222). 

Personnel Questions in Government Enterprise and Large- 
Scale Industries, by John Lee (Vol. V, pp. 210-234). 

Some Reflections on Administration, by C. H. Garland 
Vol. VII, pp. 43-50). 
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THOMAS GEE: HUMANIST 


By Ipwat Jones, University College, Swansea 


I 


On April 2oth, 1897, an interesting ceremony might have been 
seen by any visitor to Denbigh. An illuminated address and a 
cheque for £1,000 were being presented on behalf of the Welsh 
people to one of its great benefactors. Among those who had 
come in honour of the occasion were people destined for high 
government office and honour by their countrymen; and the 
centre of the celebration was a printer and publisher, Thomas 
Gee, an old man of eighty-two years, who humbly took this 
opportunity to survey his life for a period of sixty years. That 
survey must have been unusually interesting, for it was in effect 
a survey of national! life in Wales, with all its struggles and 
changes, its hopes, disappointments, and achievements in the 
realm of enlightenment, The life of Thomas Gee can only be 
written as a chapter in the history of his times. In Welsh this 
has been adequately done by Professor T. Gwynn Jones,* who 
has treated his subject with penetrating insight. Yet the 
significance of Gee’s work has not been fully understood in Wales, 
or, if understood, inadequately recognized. English readers 
cannot, therefore, be expected to have any knowledge, as no 
convenient account of his life-work has appeared in the English 
Press.| To remedy that defect and to show his significance 
in the work of adult education and as a force in the intellectual 
life of Wales, in her special and difficult circumstances, is, then, the 
purpose of the present article. 


* Cofiant Thomas Gee, Gee and Son, Denbigh, 1913. This is an admirable 
biography of high literary value. All who study Gee owe much to this volume, 
and the writer is greatly indebted. 

t A possible exception may be the account in Welsh Political and Educational 
Leaders in the Victorian Eva, Nisbet, 1908 ; edited by J. Vyrnwy Morgan, though 
the circulation was largely amongst subscribers. 
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The facts of Gee’s early life are not without interest, though 
they lack that stirring quality considered so essential for heroes. 
The second son of Thomas Gee, senior, first supervisor * and then 
owner of the Denbigh Press,f he was born in 1815 at Denbigh 
and received his early education at two private schools in the 
town. At the age of eleven he was transferred to another school 
at Wrexham, where he remained until he was fourteen, returning 
home to continue his education in the afternoons at the Grammar 
School, Denbigh, but spending his mornings and most of his time 
and energy in learning ‘the craft of printing and the art of 
publishing.’’f 

At school, however, he had learnt Greek and Latin thoroughly ; 
but more, he displayed a keen mind and acquired a scholarly 
attitude even at that early age which served him well later. 
The picture we have of him at this period is of an earnest, 
puritanical youth who took himself and others very seriously. 
At the age of fifteen he experienced an adolescent conversion, 
deserted the Church of England, joined the weak and struggling 
Methodist cause at Denbigh, and in his typical strong-willed 
way took over the rest of the family with him. Before he was 
twenty, he was taking an active, persistent interest in the affairs 
of local and national government which remained with him to 
the end. Thus early did Thomas Gee indicate some of his lines 
of advance. 

In 1837, when he had finished his seven years’ apprenticeship 
with his father, his desire for a wider life and greater experience 
was realized when he was sent to London. Here young Gee did 
not waste his time. Attention to the printing of Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode (whom he deserted after a short interval), 
and afterwards to Messrs. Gilbert & Co., did not leave much 
time for recreation and amusement ; and it is certain that Gee 
did not profit as much from his stay in the Metropolis as he 

* T. Gee, senior, came from London as a journeyman printer to print for 
Thomas Jones. He was twenty-nine years of age at that time. 

+ The Press, which became the most important in Wales, was first established 
at Ruthin in 1808 by Thomas Jones (vide Cofiant Thomas Jones, 1820) to carry 
on the enthusiasm of the Methodist Revival wer publishing books on Religion 
and Theology. But a year afterwards the Press was transferred to Denbigh. 
Here it has remained until the present time, though one of its publications, 
Baner ac Amserau Cymru, is nmaariaere: since 1922 at A 

For the history of the Press, vide War Printers 


in Wales, Ifano Jones. Lewis, Cardiff, 1 
¢ Should this read and the craft of publishing ’’ ? 
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might have done. All the time not taken up with printing was 
devoted, seemingly, either to reading, largely, volumes on theology, 
—though he did not neglect geography, history, and natural 
philosophy—or in helping the religious work at Jewin Crescent 
Chapel, particularly the Sunday School. Whilst in London a 
civil servant who was destined later to play a notable part in 
the struggle for greater educational facilities influenced Gee 
strongly. At that time Mr. (afterwards Sir) Hugh Owen * 
was throwing himself with great zeal into the Sunday School 
movement and took an active part as a teacher in the chapel 
where Gee attended. With all the enthusiasm of a young hero- 
worshipper, he followed in Owen’s steps, and when he returned 
to Denbigh to settle down for life, it was with stronger convictions 
and a more determined policy to do his utmost for the people 
amongst whom he lived. His horizon had been extended, for 
he had come into contact with the quickening forces of a capital, 
had seen and doubtless regularly read the periodical literature ; 
his judgment had matured, his mind strengthened. Perhaps 
this accounts for the fact that he repeated his father’s experi- 
ment of marrying a Welsh lady and bringing up a large family. 
It is not, then, surprising to find Gee, who, though on the father’s 
side English, had inherited a Welsh mother and acquired a 
Welsh wife, becoming during the forties a champion of Welsh 
traditions, both political and cultural, and ending, as has already 
been mentioned, the recipient of a national testimonial. 

What had Thomas Gee accomplished to merit this 
recognition ? 

It would be easy to make up a long list and present it to the 
reader ; for Gee successfully played many roles. As a propa- 
gandist and publicist, he attained a wide experience when quite 
young ; throughout his life there was no movement of any im- 
portance in Wales in which he did not play some part ; he was 
ever in the forefront when political reforms had to be achieved, 
and his personality, combined with his unique power as a publisher, 


* Hugh Owen’s name is prominently associated with all educational move- 
— in Wales, particularly the University Movement, vide Hugh Owen, 

ms. 

+ Thomas Gee, senior, was English and of an old Cheshire family. He 
married Mary Foulkes of the Vale of Clwyd. Thomas Gee, the son, married 
Susannah Hughes. The names of these ladies leave the reader in no doubt as 
to their nationality. 
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enabled him to be the successful protagonist of seemingly in- 
auspicious causes. As an educationist, too, Gee was extremely 
assiduous in his duties. His first public work after marriage— 
the advocating of a new British School in his native town—is 
significant. Even to mention in any detailed way his concern 
with the extension of schooling, elementary, secondary, university, 
and his efforts to break down vested interests and free the existing 
schools, making them available for the mass of the people, would 
require an article for itself. Whenever Government had to be 
interviewed about local schools or evidence had to be tendered 
before committees, Gee inevitably found himself as one of the 
leaders. His educational activities were indeed multifarious. 
They sprang partly from his passionate conviction of the 
democratic axiom of equal opportunity for all who were able to 
profit, and partly from his belief that the educated life was also 
a dedicated life. Moreover, as an educator, Gee attained great 
distinction in Wales. A professional teacher he never became, 
but his teaching work was nevertheless permanently valuable in 
those Sunday institutions which during the nineteenth century 
Wales made her incomparable instruments of adult education. 
As a teacher, guide, inspirer, reformer, and withal publisher, he 
rendered service which few other people could have given. But 
it is as publisher particularly, in this paper, that stress is laid on 
the greatness of Gee’s services. 


II 


“Together with the Sunday School, the periodical press 
was the Welshman’s academy ; it not only utilized the language, 
it enlarged and enriched it.’”’* This statement from the report 
of a Government Committee states briefly but emphatically the 
position of affairs in Wales in the nineteenth century. No one 
realized this more than Gee, and no one did more to increase the 
prestige of these two agencies. His early interest in the Sunday 
School has already been mentioned, but he was to play a part 
as an educational publisher later as well as an educator. How 
important this was it is difficult to understand, unless one has 


* Welsh in Education and Life. H.M.S.O. 1s. 6d. 1927. The historical 
introduction is valuable to any one who wants a brief account of Welsh difficulties. 
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seen a Sunday School actually at work in Wales. It differed 
very considerably from the Sunday School in England in that 
it was not a quasi-charitable institution for the policing and 
instruction of the poorer classes, but a voluntary co-operative 
agency free to all ages irrespective of creed or standing, concerned 
only with developing intellectual keenness, albeit within a 
dangerously narrow range of ideas. To illustrate this difference 
in function a quotation from Henry Richard, the Apostle of Peace, 
will suffice : 


“ One peculiarity of the Sunday Schools in Wales is this, 
that they comprise not the children of the country merely, but 
a large proportion of the adults. It is a matter of constant 
lamentation among the promoters of the Sunday Schools in 
England that the elder scholars, when they have acquired a 
tolerable proficiency in reading, leave the school, and are 
withdrawn from the salutary influence which might be other- 
wise exercised over them by their teachers at the most critical 
period of their life. But in Wales, however perfectly the young 
people may learn to read, they do not dream of quitting the 
school. On the contrary, when that acquisition is made, they 
frequent it with far more interest than before, for they then 
form themselves into classes, under the guidance of older and 
more experienced men, for studying the Bible, bringing into 
the common stock whatever means of illustration they can 
command to throw light over the history, geography, 
antiquities. . . . By this means the people almost universally, 
not only learn to read with an understanding mind, but acquire 
very considerable stores of sound Scriptural and theological 
knowledge.” * 


The educational value of these Sunday Schools consisted 
not so much in the content, but in the fact that since classes were 
small, there was real sharpening of mind upon mind and fruitful 
interaction of personalities. The best of these classes can only 
be compared in their methods with the modern tutorial class. 
But where they did differ from the class was in the range of 
instruction. The Commissioners of Inquiry in 1847 pointed out 
this narrowness of range in their report. They acknowledge that 


* Letters and Essays on Wales, Henry Richard, M.P., 1884. 
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these schools have been “ the main instruments of civilization,’’ * 
and that they “‘ have determined the character of the language, 
literature, and general intelligence of the inhabitants’’; yet, 
they also have to point out the “ marked disproportion which 
exists between the amount and value of religious and of secular 
literature which illustrates the imperfect form of civilization which 
has resulted from the neglect of secular education,’’ + 

This is undoubtedly true, and it became increasingly 
evident as time went on. We need not accept all the evidence 
of the Commissioners ; but there is abundant evidence elsewhere 
to show that about three-quarters of the books in the Welsh 
language related to Religion or Poetry (or both), and that only 
a small proportion were on scientific subjects. But the latter 
did not attain great circulation and failed to find their way into 
the Welsh cottages. What was true of books was most certainly 
true of periodicals, These were not only religious in tone and 
content, but had to be issued under the auspices of some particular 
denomination in order to attain any degree of success. 

The Sunday School and the periodical press were, in effect, 
then the sole agencies for adult education; their strength lay 
in religious and theological discussions, There was no regular 
agency for the diffusion of secular knowledge. However highly 
the comprehensive system of the Sunday Schools, which met 
the needs of the people and satisfied their aspirations, may be 
regarded, the fact that other agencies failed to find root in 
Welsh soil is certainly to be deplored. It was undoubtedly a 
great and successful experiment, but it should not have been the 
only one. In England, the beginning of the nineteenth century 
saw many attempts to meet the increased demand for better and 
wider instruction for adults in the form of institutions such as 
People’s Colleges, { Mechanics’ Institutes,§ and in organizations 


* Reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of Education in Wales, 
1847, Vol. III, 55. Owing to the nature of this report, there was a loud outcry 
from all classes in Wales, and it became known as ‘‘ The Treachery of the Blue 
Books ’’ (prad Y Uyfrau gleision). 

+ Ibid., Vol. III, 59. 

} The nearest approach to this type in Wales came about in 1927 with the 
establishment of Harlech College, which is residential. 

§ It appears from the Report of the State of Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics’ 
Institutes, in 1841, that these did not flourish even in South Wales, where we might 
have expected them to, Cardiff, Merthyr Tydfil, Neath, and Swansea are the 
places mentioned. Neath does not appear to have been at all flourishing, but 
Swansea appears to have done fairly well. For example, the Institute had 180 
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such as “‘ The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
But they did little in Wales. It would be too long a task now 
to analyse fully the causes, but the fact is undoubted and signifi- 
cant in any consideration of the growth of adult education. 
Besides the Sunday School, then, there was only the periodical 
press. And this made up for many deficiencies. During the 
nineteenth century, the Welsh people was undoubtedly a 
reading people. When the comparative smallness of the popu- 
lation is considered, the output of the Welsh press in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century was truly prolific. In the 
year 1828, for example, the monthly periodicals appearing in 
the Welsh language numbered 1,400,* and this for a population 
of under one and a half millions! Inevitably most of them 
could only have a local appeal, and appearing largely under 
denominational auspices, they failed to give a definite lead in 
national and cultural affairs. But apart from their intrinsic 
worth, their significance from an educational point of view is 
great. In Wales there was no marked literary caste. The 
readers were the ordinary people who worked either in their 
isolated farms on the bleak mountains or in the confined and 
depressing mining valleys. Often reading was the only contact 
with civilization. In the farms, reading was often a communal 
affair on the hearth.t The inns were not near, and it was not 
yet the age of the reading-room provided out of the rates, nor of 
the modern system found in every county in Wales,} of the 
circulating library scheme; nor were there evening classes in 
technical subjects, and certainly no University tutorial classes, 
for there was no University. The range of ideas of the readers, 
apart from their skilled work, was limited largely to theology 


members and ninety-five ‘“‘ others.’’ Whether these were gate-crashers or 
invited guests we have no means of knowing. At any rate it received £34 in 
donations, and this enabled it to give five lectures a year. Moreover, it had a 
library of a hundred volumes, but it was not a circulating library. See later 
note, for the Society for the Diffusica of Useful Knowledge. 

* Rhys and Jones, The Welsh People, 1900, p. 533. 

+ Reading Circles did arise out of the wide dissemination and interest created 
by the periodical press; these were not merely for the passive reception of 
news, etc., but rather for discussion and fellowship. For example, in the first 
issue of Y Geiniogwerth there is an announcement of the formation of a reading 
circle at Bala, where seventy people were to receive English, as well as Welsh 
a and periodicals. Such meetings, we know, were actively supported 
by Thomas Gee, who saw in them real educational agencies. 

vit Seis one exception, viz. Carmarthen, famed of yore for its publications 
and culture. 
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and religious worship which they had acquired in the Sunday 
School and service. To expect any space devoted to sport or 
anything very worldly is impossible; with the exception of 
religion the only topics (and the treatment of these impinged 
on religion in each case) were biographical, historical, antiquarian, 
with the addition of versifiers, and occasionally poets. The 
readers were also most often the writers. Whatever periodical 
the curious inquirer may turn to, he will find a definite invitation 
to the readers to contribute either the main articles or brief, 
interesting notes. 

The effect on democratic culture is clear, and the phenomenon 
has persisted in Welsh periodical literature even to the present 
day. It has meant very largely that popular culture has been 
maintained by the Press independent of the culture disseminated 
by popular schooling which became general only after 1870. 
This system meant that by quite a large number “ written work ”’ 
was done with enthusiasm before the advent of Government 
regulations and contributed in a very real way to adult education. 

The quality of much of this produce was inevitably inferior 
both in range, tone and style; but it can honestly be said that 
it was valuable and served a distinct function at that time. If, 
however, it had been allowed to continue on that standard, no 
progress could have been made. Than some enlightened publisher 
who could set that standard authoritatively and rescue the 
periodical press from its mediocrity, Wales had no greater need 
in the forties of the last century. To destroy the press was not 
the right method of reform, but rather by broadening its basis 
and yetrecognizingits functions and traditions to raise it to higher 
levels. This was what Thomas Gee actually accomplished. 

By upbringing and temperament, he saw culture amongst 
the people in a religious ‘frame,’ * but he saw also that a 
culture divorced from secular knowledge and without literary 
standards was narrowing in the extreme. He set out to correct 
this by his publications from Denbigh, and the remainder of this 
paper will describe them in their effects on the enlightenment of 
the people. 

* It is interesting to contrast the attitude of Gee with that of the members 
of the “‘ Steam Intellect Society,’’ who excluded everything of a religious nature 
from their publications. Does this indicate more than a difference in the 


personalities of those in control, and show a real difference in racial, rather 
rational, traditions ? 
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The first great act of faith on the part of the Denbigh printing 
press was to establish that influential and significant periodical, 
Y Traethodydd (The Essayist). In the same month that Thomas 
Gee was taken into partnership by his father (January 1845), 
there appeared this journal, setting a new tone, with a higher 
standard and a wider vision. In the Reports of the Commissioners 
of Inquiry of 1847 the statement is made that “ the only way to 
convey a little secular information to the people is by intro- 
ducing an occasional paper into periodicals of which the main 
purpose is to disseminate religious tenets. This is true to a 
certain extent of the Traethodydd, a recent improvement on 
Welsh periodical literature, and of the newspapers which are 
growing into fashion in the Welsh language.” * The Com- 
missioners, though dimly aware of the superiority of the new 
publication, naturally fail to appreciate the wide gap that 
separated this new journal from the popular and “ provincial ”’ 
periodical press. It had only recently appeared, but its influence 
even at that time had become powerful; indeed, in its pages 
appeared later the most reasoned case against the inadequate 
or unjustifiable findings of the Commissioners ; it became im- 
mediately the cultural organ of the nation and attained a national 
prestige and circulation. The reasons for its success are quite 
clear. Doubtless the most important was the fact that it was 
something quite new in Welsh periodical literature, in so far asit 
aimed at emulating the great English quarterlies, the Edinburgh 
and the Quarterly, in size, tone, scholarship, and literary quality. 
The Tvaethodydd claimed this comparison: in effect, the editor 
states that in spite of the fact that it was being issued at half 
the price of the Edinburgh (that is at 6s. instead of I2s. per 
annum), it contained as much matter as the English journals: 
“ The Editors did not doubt that it equalled them in its quality 
and interest.” ¢ It is not necessary to recognize that claim in 
its entirety in order to acknowledge the undoubted qualities of 
the Traethodydd. A glance is sufficient to convince the sceptical 
reader that the eighty-five volumes of the Traethodydd are a 
vast storehouse of literature as they are of scholarship. To read 
the first volume is to feel that an entirely new note has been 
introduced into the vernacular literature, for not only was it 


* Reports of Commissioners of Inquiry, 1847, Vol. III, N. Wales, p. 521. 
+t Vide Preface to first issue, 1845. 
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simpler in style and informed with urbanity, but it achieved a 
point of view which was not parochial, but may be said to be in 
truth “ European.” It is extremely difficult to evaluate fully 
the influence of the Tvaethodydd on Welsh literature and on 
popular culture. It may be sufficient to quote the words of a 
distinguished poet and scholar: ‘“‘ We can say that the publi- 
cation of the Traethodydd marks the opening of a new period in 
the history of Welsh literature.”’ * 

The story of its conception is not quite clear, although many 
claims have been made, but none finally settled. It does not 
matter who was the real originator, for we know quite clearly 
that it was a great work of co-operation between the printing 
and publishing house of Gee and two well-known divines as 
editors—the Rev. Lewis Edwards, D.D., of Bala, and the Rev. 
Roger Edwards of Mold. Dr. Lewis Edwards, who understood 
the traditions of his nation and only wished to serve her better, 
had been educated in Edinburgh, and had doubtless come into 
contact with the literary set there. He knew better than his 
fellow-countrymen what literature and literary standards meant. 
Young Gee was fired with the same zeal as Lewis Edwards, and 
as he had lived in London for a short time and had doubtless 
read and appreciated English periodical literature and under- 
stood the significance of what was happening in England, he 
concurred in the scheme and policy which were formulated. 
Gee really hastened the scheme by consenting virtually to take 
all publishing risks.t Only those who are acquainted with the 
terrible struggles of the Welsh periodical press at this time to 
prevent heavy and constant losses can really appreciate the 
courage and desire for greater service that underlay this decision. 
To carry out their ideals and yet attain at a reasonable cost a 
circulation which would cover the cost of printing alone was 
formidable. Their problem was entirely different from that of 
England. They could not rely on an aristocracy and a definite 


* Cofiant Thomas Gee, T. Gwynn Jones (translation). 

+ Ibid. Dr, Edwards writing to Roger Edwards, March 21st, 1844: “‘ Last 
week Mr. Gee was here, and I took the opportunity of speaking to him about 
publishing a Welsh Quarterly Review. To my great joy I found that he had 
thought of it himself, and I believe he said that he had been talking to you about 
it. I am glad to tell you that it is finally settled. The price is to be 1s. a 
number, . . . I ought to say that Mr. Gee takes the whole responsibility. If it 
should not pay, it will be his loss. But should there be any profit, it will be 
divided between the contributors after deducting a small sum which is to 
remunerate the editors.” 
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reading and politically-conscious middle-class for their cir- 
culation. The Traethodydd, in order to attain its aims, had to 
find its way into the humblest homes and be bought by the 
working people. Thus again it differed very radically from the 
English papers. Although there was very little difference in 
their sizes, the Welsh journal had to be sold at half the price, 
in spite of the fact that its potential circulation was much smaller. 
It was rather useless seeking support from the wealthy classes, 
for the native aristocracy and a big proportion of the small upper 
middle class were alienated from the mass of the nation in 
tradition and aspiration. If one can, then, imagine a fair pro- 
portion of the peasants in England reading the Edinburgh and 
the Quarterly, it is possible to understand the position in Wales. 
For ten critical years, the Tracthodydd appeared from the printing 
house of Denbigh, but after 1854 it was transferred to the printing 
office of the Welsh Calvinistic-Methodist Connexion at Carnarvon. 
It speaks well of the vitality of this product of the Denbigh house 
that this paper still continues to appear. Truly were the founda- 
tions laid by these pioneers. 

Another interesting periodical turned out by the Denbigh 
publishing house was the Geiniogwerth (The Penny Magazine), 
which was first issued in January 1847, and became immediately 
popular, attaining an effective circulation of 20,000. within the 
first year. It was not a mere accident that the title is rather 
reminiscent of the publications of the “‘ Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge,” for it is quite possible, even probable, that 
after the failure of that Society’s venture in Wales * this was 


* Cylchgrawn y Gymeithas or Taenu Gwhodaeth Fuddiol (The Journal of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge). All the facts of this publication 
have been admirably told by Professor F. A. Cavenagh in the Journal of the 
Welsh Bibliographical Society, December 1927 and July 1929. The Cylchgrawn 
involved the first publisher in a loss of £200. 

Of course, it was largely a translation of the Penny Magazine, though 
there was some original material. William Rees’ comment in 1871 was that 
“It is to be regretted that the literary taste of the generality of Welsh readers 
nearly forty years was not so far advanced as to duly appreciate and support 
such a periodical. The attempt to establish the Welsh magazine of the ‘ Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ’ was good, but the result to those con- 
cerned, disastrous.’”’ It is interesting also to note that Rees, in giving evidence 
before the Commissioners in 1846-47, attributed its failure to the deficiency in 
any but religious information. ‘‘ The people,” he said, ‘‘ have not been accus- 
tomed to think much upon any but religious topics. The great want is good 
secular education.” Doubtless this is trne, but my firm impression is that the 
failure is to be accounted for by de‘ective organization and insufficient 
advertisement. 
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designed as a periodical, more distinctly Welsh, to fill its place. 
Its popularity in difficult circumstances and with keen competition 
proved its value. Cheap it had to be, and again on this rock it 
foundered. Yet the general quality was high, and the religious 
trend was amply assured by the appointment of the Rev. John 
Evans,of Bala, as editor. Mainlyintended for theuse of Calvinistic 
Methodist Sunday School teachers, behind it was Thomas Gee 
expressing the hope that the new paper would prove to be the 
forerunner of a real revival, cultural as well as religious, in many 
parts of the country, so as to arouse the people from their in- 
difference. The aim is well stated and a great anxiety for the 
beginning of a new era displayed: “‘ The signs of the times, the 
thirst for knowledge and religion in our country, call for new 
efforts, wider in scope and more determined. This is a new 
attempt to meet this need.’’* Yet this serious aim did not 
prevent it from being bright and interesting, for it was definitely 
intended for the less educated class. Prominence was naturally 
given to the schooling and literature of the people, and an article on 
“What is Education ? ’’ (Dysgeidiaeth-Pa beth yw) shows a good 
modern conception. National and foreign news, too, are in- 
cluded, whilst a peculiarly marked interest in astronomical affairs 
cannot be classed either as foreign news or as theology. Un- 
fortunately for popular culture, the price of the Geiniogwerth 
failed to give adequate returns to the ‘‘ dosbarthwr,”’ ¢ the price 
was raised, and Y Getniogwerth became Y Methodist (The 
Methodist), a significant change of title marking a more religious 
and denominational trend and the early decease of the paper. 
During its short life, however, it had clearly indicated how the 
cheap periodicals might be interesting and instructive as well 
as edifying. This was no mean task in Wales. 

Another valuable feat of the publishing house was the 
publication of the first great encyclopedia to be written in 
Welsh, a work of real scholarship designed for the masses. 
The unalloyed enthusiasm with which Y Gwyddionadur Cymraig 
(Encyclopedia Cambrensis) was received by the most important 


* Preface to Y Geiniogwerth, January 1847 (translation). 

+ The distributor. This was a system peculiar to Wales, which enabled 
the people to be independent of booksellers. The distributors were usually 
content with a very small return for their services. The strong point of the system 
was the personal canvass that might be made for a new periodical. Literally, 
they brought books and papers to the doors of the people. The system still 
persists. 
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periodicals, and the letters which Gee received in congratulation, 
prove the value of the new venture fully. At this stage it is 
difficult to realize the courage, enterprise, patience, not to 
mention the energy necessary for the planning, printing, and 
publishing of this magnum opus. Yet Gee carried through the 
project steadily in monthly parts during a period of twenty-five 
years (1854-1878), at a cost of {20,000. To its making nearly 
200 contributors gave of their knowledge and ability; their 
contributions represented the best in the intellectual life of 
Wales at that time. A new and cheap library, yet thorough in 
scholarshipand simple in style, free from denominational jealousy, 
for the writers came from all denominations, dealing ‘‘ with the 
whole circle of human knowledge,” philosophy and. science, 
archeology and history, as well as theology and biography, had 
been brought to the homes of the people. Wide and accurate 
knowledge in their own tongue was a tremendous intellectual 
stimulus, which led later to a demand for greater educational 
facilities and the founding of a system of secondary and uni- 
versity education.* On its appearance The Carnarvon Herald 
hoped ‘‘ that this magnificent project will meet with a hearty 
response on the part of our countrymen worthy of the magnitude 
of the design, and of the vast outlay of talent, energy, and 
capital, with which it is to be carried out.’’ The response was 
magnificent and proved that there was certainly a demand 
amongst the populace for this kind of publication, since sales 
increased definitely every year up to the completion of the work. 
Towards the end Thomas Gee had not merely to publish, print 
and exercise a general oversight, but also for a short period to 
act as editor. When the second edition was called for in 1889, 
Gee retained the editorship and revised the whole work, adding 
several hundred new articles in order to bring it up to date, and 
thus bringing the total number of articles up to 10,000. It was 
completed in 1896, a comparatively short period for the revision 
of an Encyclopedia until Mr. J. L. Garvin set up his amazing 
and invincible record last year with the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

This was not the first time that an encyclopedia had 
appeared in Welsh, for various reference books, some of them 
largely based on similar English works, had already appeared, 
The Geiriadur Ysgrythyrol (Scriptural Dictionary) and the 


* Letters and Essays on Wales, H. Richard, p. 41. 
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Geiriadur Duwinyddol (The Dictionary of Theology), together 
with the Welsh Encyclopedia of 1835, were already in circulation. 
But it was quite clear that there was ample room for an encyclo- 
pedia more comprehensive in scope and more authoritative in 
tone. There had been much discussion about the necessity of 
filling the gaps in knowledge, particularly in the arts and sciences. 
The first necessity was to find a publisher, at once sufficiently 
enterprising and financially sound, to bear all the risks. The 
next task was to find an Editor. Thomas Gee “ volunteered ” 
as publisher, and he commandeered as editor his brother-in-law, 
John Parry. There remains little doubt that Gee was the real 
organizer of the work. The debt to him is sufficiently acknow- 
ledged in more than one place.* Yet the work of the editor was 
stupendous, but he had had an excellent training in Wales, at 
the Mechanics’ Institute in Manchester, and at the University of 
Edinburgh.t Both publisher and editor were unanimous that 
only the best would do for the new venture. The claim of Gee 
was exactly the claim quoted from the Times by Charles Knight 
with regard to the Penny Cyclopedia, ‘‘ Every article was to 
be original ; to be furnished by various men, each the best that 
could be found in special departments of knowledge.” {| Though 
the Encyclopedia Cambrensis was more ambitious and higher 
priced than the Penny Cyclopedia, it managed to avoid any 
financial ioss, which proved at least that it had worthy support. 
At this time the belief in the omnipotence of knowledge un- 
doubtedly favoured works of this kind. In the very year that 
Gee started publishing his Encyclopedia, Knight commenced 
with his English Encyclopedia,§ and the Britannica was going 
through its 8th edition. The extension of knowledge and the 


* Vide Gwyddoniadur Cymraeg (Encyclopedia Cambrensis), 2nd edition. 
Introduction by Dr. Owen Thomas. 

¢ Son of a founder, John Parry was apprenticed to a carpenter, but his 
whole interest was in reading. He joined the evening classes in connection 
with the Mechanics’ Institute at Manchester. He pursued subjects like Fagiehe 
etc., and attended famous scientific lectures given there. It was undoubtedly a 
great formative period in his life. He went later to the Academy at Bala and 
afterwards to the University of Edinburgh, but the real enthusiasm came from 
the Mechanics’ Institutes. 

t Quoted from Journal of Adult Education, vol. iv, 1, 18. 

§ Knight completed this within eight years. Gee took twenty-five years. 
It must, however, be remembered that Knight incorporated many’‘of the articles 
of the Penny Cyclopedia, and his task was far easier. If twenty-five years seems 
a long time, will the reader kindly remember that it seemed once that the Penny 
Cyclopedia would have to run for thirty-seven years ! 
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wider vision which the Encyclopedia Cambrensis gave to thou- 
sands in Wales made it rank as one of the most potent factors 
in adult education. That function remains when all possibly 
exaggerated claims and comparison with the Encyclopedia 
Britannica have passed away. 

Earlier it was stated that the Geimiogwerth (The Penny 
Magazine) was largely intended for the use of the teachers in 
the Sunday Schools. This was not without significance. The 
Denbigh House was constantly turning out books of all kinds 
for the Sunday Schools. It is perhaps not too much to say, 
though the writer has no statistics to confirm it, that the publi- 
cation of greater, though more risky and less remunerative, 
works was only possible through the profits made by the sales 
of these more humble efforts. The printing of this type of 
book became a regular feature of the Denbigh press, after 1840, 
and marks the definite policy of Thomas Gee to secure for 
Sunday School teachers a greater fund of knowledge and a more 
secure intellectual training. After the founder, it is doubtful 
whether any one gave more constant and distinguished service 
than the printer of Denbigh. It is rather fitting that this should 
have been so, for the founder of the Press, Thomas Jones, who 
had brought Gee senior first into the house, was a great friend and 
helper of Thomas Charles, to whom the Sunday School in Wales 
owes not merely its inception, but most ofits inspiration. Thomas 
Gee carried on the tradition, and he became known as one who 
had developed the technique of this form of education to a 
remarkable degree. His insistence on the need for wider 
reading on the part of Sunday School teachers did something to 
enlarge the bounds of instruction, and to lead the Sunday 
School off the path of arid dialectic which has always been, and 
to some degree still is, its curse. His publications strove to 
attain this end. His keenness came from his firm belief that the 
Sunday School was in the true succession of the Circulating 
Schools of Gruffydd Jones in their effect upon the people. Thus 
he was concerned above all things with the instruction and the 
inspiring of teachers. To evaluate fully his work in this direction 
is difficult. 

In addition to what he did directly for Education through 
the publication of these periodicals one must not overlook the 
tremendous service of Gee in the publication of Grammars, 
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Dictionaries, etc. This was a most valuable piece of work to 
his own as well as to later generations. For these represented, 
again, the best in scholarship at the time, and doubtless did 
much both to purify and preserve the language. The most 
famous publication of this class was the Geiriadur Saesoneg a 
Chymraeg *—the English and Welsh Dictionary—of Chancellor 
Silvan Evans, the first volume of which he published in 1852 
and completed the second volume by 1858. This was a serious 
undertaking and was not completed without some misunder- 
standing with the editor, whereupon Gee, who was never at a 
loss, took over a quite important part in the editorial work. 
The extent of this work can be gauged by the fact that it ran 
into 2,000 pages octavo with double columns. Before Gee took 
it over, it seems from the complaint of the Rev. Silvan Evans 
that he had already been interfering with what was undoubtedly 
an editor’s work, although an excuse can readily be found in the 
fact that publishing necessities made such interference imperative. 

Two other publications from this publishing house are worthy 
of note. The first was the printing between 1852-1860 of six 
volumes of a translation of Albert Barnes’s Commentary on the 
New Testament. Although this was a translation into Welsh 
of an English work, it attained a measure of popularity, and served 
a useful purpose. The second was the printing and publication 
between 1861 and 1870 of another storehouse of ancient Welsh 
literature and history entitled The Myvyrian Archeology of Wales. 

Thus did Gee attempt to make available all knowledge for 
the benefit of his people. Not only was it necessary to make 
knowledge available, but it was necessary also to have some 
regular organ for the development and propagation of ideas. 
Gee supplied this with the publication of Baner Cymru (The 
Banner of Wales), which became the most influential paper in 
Wales. Appearing first on March 4th, 1857, it incorporated 
in October Yr Amserau + (The Times), and in July 1861, Udgorn 


* “An English and Welsh Dictionary adapted to the Present State of 
Science and Literature, the are deduced from their 
originals, and explained eir synonyms in the We Le . 

This is the Dictionary still found in the Reading Room of the British Museum. 
The only other one found there was a product of the Gee publishing house, the 
Dictionary by Owen Pughe. 

t The history of this paper is interesting. Founded in 1843, at one period 
it was printed at Douglas in the Isle of Man to escape the stamp, advertisement 
and paper duties, just as another paper Dyddiaduy Cymraeg was published in 
St. Helier, Jersey. Government ultimately declared such publication to be illegal. 
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y Bobl, and has proved its vitality by appearing ever since, 
though it has changed some of its original habits, The policy 
of the paper was to keep all the important topics of the day 
before the reader’s eyes, and it was probably the greatest torce 
making for the renascence of Welsh nationalism towards the end 
of the century. To Y Faner must we attribute in large measure 
the spread of a keen desire for education which was so marked a 
feature of the Welsh democracy, 

Gee makes his ideas known in some letters written to friends : 
“The paper a 2d. paper—3d. stamped—of a distinctively 
religious character, of course, and as liberal in politics as you 
please. What I feel is that families require something weekly, 
although I am unwilling in a degree to set up anything in opposi- 
tion to the existing papers, or would have done so years ago. I 
have been solicited repeatedly and afraid to start. Still the 
country requires something more of a railway and steam character,” 
And later he writes again on the proposed character of the con- 
tents: “‘ The opinions of the English press on important questions 
of the week, education, and also an occasional digest of a good 
English work, with translations of important and interesting 
paragraphs therefrom, so as to afford the Welsh a notion of what 
the English newspapers are doing, and also an idea of the contents 
of new English works,’’* This makes it clear that his was no 
policy of mere isolation; but cultural in a real sense, On edu- 
cational matters Y Famer could be relied upon to enlighten and 
to inspire enthusiasm amongst the people. The articles on the 
educational movements were of paramount importance in that 
they suggested lines of advance, and won the masses in favour 
of increased facilities, 

To isolate one side of a man’s activities and attempt to give 
an estimate of his work is difficult. That is what the present 
article has striven to do with Thomas Gee, Although the writer 
feels that the perspective is not altogether true, because so much 
has had to be left out, he is also certain that this was Gee’s most 
significant contribution to his own generation. His contribution 
is germane to the subject and history of adult education. Other 
times: other needs, and other agencies. 


* Quoted in T. G. Jones, Cofiant Thomas Gee, p. 61. 


THE WORK OF AN AREA COUNCIL 


By ProrEessor W. Cramp (Vice-Chairman of the West-Midlands 
Area Council) 


THE present position of Broadcast Adult Education in Great 
Britain is a lasting tribute to the thoroughness and foresight of 
the Hadow Committee. It is almost without parallel, that a 
movement begun voluntarily, without government support, 
should produce a scheme which could spring instantly into 
existence, and with little modification work smoothly and 
effectively in the difficult realm of Adult Education. Scarce 
‘ three years have passed since the B.B.C. and the British Institute 
began their inquiry, yet the conclusions which they reached and 
the organization they proposed have been justified in almost 
every particular. 

Of that organization, the Area Councils are an essential 
part. “‘A Central Council meeting in London” (says the 
Report) “* will obviously not be in a position to organize in detail 
a system which . . . must deal with the problems of listeners 
in the whole of the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland.’’ 
Therefore, fourteen councils were proposed whose regions of 
service were to correspond with the extra-mural activities of the 
Universities. Whether this territorial division will ultimately 
be adopted remains to be seen. The Central Council is pro- 
ceeding warily, and so far only three Area Councils are actually 
in operation, although more are in process of formation. The 
first Area Council to be constituted was that for the West Mid- 
lands, covering the counties of Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 
Herefordshire, Shropshire, and the southern half of Stafford- i: 
shire ; a district practically the same as that associated with the | 
extra-mural work of the University of Birmingham. 

Very wisely, neither the Hadow Report nor theCentral Council 
has attempted to define the exact composition of the Area 
Councils. The guiding principle is, that every large organization 
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in the area having an interest in Adult Education should be 
represented, and that elasticity should be secured by the addition 
of a number of “ nominated’’ members. This procedure has 
been faithfully followed, with the happy result that no two 
Area Councils are exactly alike. In each instance, of course, there 
must be representatives of the local education authorities, of 
the local University, of the teachers, and of the libraries ; but 
beyond this the selection of representative members depends 
upon the associations in the locality. For example, in England 
the Workers’ Educational Association is more important than 
it would be in Scotland or Northern Ireland. Again, in some 
cases the Y.W.C.A. might reasonably claim a representative, 
while in others the National Council for Women would be more 
important. Any lack of balance can at once be remedied by the 
addition of nominated members, and this provision allows also 
for the inclusion of useful local enthusiasts. 

The mechanism by means of which a Council comes into 
existence is usually as follows: an institution in the Area, such 
as the University, calls an open meeting, under a suitable chair- 
man, of all those interested in Adult Education. At this meeting 
the movement is explained and a resolution is proposed that an 
Area Council be formed. If this is carried, appropriate persons 
are nominated to form a working nucleus and a list of local 
associations is submitted who shall be asked to appoint repre- 
sentatives. The final list is submitted by the chairman to the 
Central Council for approval, and, subject to any modifications 
that the Central Council may make, the constitution is completed, 
and the first meeting called. 

Generally the Area Council consists of about fifteen to twenty 
representatives, and eight to twelve nominated members. So 
large a body called together from a great area cannot possibly 
deal effectively with detail business, and therefore at the first 
meeting an executive committee of some ten members is 
appointed for a period of two years ; 50 per cent. of the members 
retiring annually. This executive is given the power to form 
sub-committees and if necessary to co-opt additional members 
for special purposes. The Council itself need then only meet 
four or five times a year, with the object of approving or of 
modifying the proposals of the committee. Virtually the whole 
of the detail business thus devolves upon the executive, and con- 
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sequently the selection of those who compose it is a matter of 
great importance. Membership is no sinecure. 

An Area Council cannot function without funds, for it 
immediately needs money for local demonstrations, for training 
group leaders, and for the purchase of receiving sets. Even the 
room in which a Council meets must sometimes be hired, while 
its members (many of whom come from a considerable distance) 
can hardly be expected to pay their own travelling expenses. So 
far, a definite sum has been allotted each year by the B.B.C. to 
the Central Council, and from this the expenses of Area Councils 
have been met. In future, each area will be expected to send 
an estimate of its annual expenditure to the Central Council, and 
on these the Central Budget will be based. During the past year 
substantial help has also been forthcoming from the Carnegie 
Trustees, but this is, of course, non-recurrent. 

The general functions of each Area Council are these: to 
organize, watch, and encourage the formation and administration 
of listening groups ; to provide and train group leaders ; to help 
and advise in the provision and installation of appropriate 
receiving apparatus ; to collate and report upon all difficulties 
experienced in the area, including unsuitable talks, faulty 
delivery or enunciation, and to obtain information upon the 
needs of the area for the guidance of the Central Council in 
framing future programmes. In addition to these general duties, 
each council must solve many special problems peculiar to the 
area administered. 

The Hadow report was published in March 1928. In 
November of the same year the Central Council was formed and 
June 11th, 1929, saw the West Midlands Area Council assemble 
for the first time, to elect its officers and executive committee 
and to outline its programme. It was at once apparent that steps 
must be taken to find out how far group listening was in exist- 
ence and what help might be expected from local organizations. 
The executive decided to obtain the facts by sending to each 
member of the council a questionnaire, designed to elicit infor- 
mation on the following points : 


I. Premises available and suitable. 
2. Centres where listening groups were already in operation. 
3. Additional centres specially recommended. 
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4. Help to be expected from the member’s organization in 
premises, equipment, finance, and administration. 

5. Help to be expected in securing publicity through 
journals, through the distribution of literature, and 
through the organization of conferences and demon- 
strations. 


Except in the number of groups already in operation (viz. 
seventeen), the replies to this circular were very disappointing. 
Organized broadcast Adult Education was a new conception ; it 
represented activities and responsibilities to which few were willing 
to commit themselves. No one knew which way the cat would 
jump. It was immediately obvious that the idea would 
have to be fostered by the loan of experimental sets to selected 
centres, that demonstrations must be carried out to interested 
groups, and above all that personal contact between the Council 
and the existing groups would be absolutely essential. 

At this juncture, assistance came from three directions. Sets 
for demonstration purposes were allotted by the B.B.C., the 
Carnegie Trust placed funds at the disposal of the council for sets 
on loan, and above all the local Education Officer of the B.B.C. 
(Capt. J. C. S. Paterson), who had been appointed secretary to 
the Council, threw himselt with great tact and energy into the 
task of getting into personal contact with every centre that 
showed a vestige of interest. The subsequent success in the 
West Midlands is almost entirely due to these three steps, and that 
success should make the rough places plain for other Councils. 

In October 1929 contact was established with existing 
groups, the conditions of loan were drawn up, and seven 
centres of varied character under reliable group leaders were 
entrusted with sets so that experience might be gained before 
launching out on a larger scale in the new year. The loan 
conditions involved certain definite principles ; for, though the set 
was lent to a group or association, some responsible individual 
was asked to undertake to look after it and to sign the conditions. 
Again, the loan was conditional upon a listening circle being 
formed to take one or more series of the adult education talks, 
and at the end of each course a report on the progress of the 
group was expected. Reasonable expense incurred in the 
maintenance of the set was to be borne by the Area Council, 
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but expense caused by misuse of the apparatus was to be met 
by the group. The period of the loan was, in the first instance, 
six months. It will be seen that the terms were clear but not 
onerous, and no difficulty has arisen in connection with them. 
Of the first seven sets, one was under L.E.A. Staff Tutors, two 
were under Rural Community Councils, two under the Midland 
Adult School Union, and one each under the Y.W.C.A. and the 
Y.M.C.A. 

During the Autumn of that year attention was devoted to 
the consolidation and extension of this preliminary work. In 
addition demonstrations were given at various centres, groups 
were visited, and reports began to come in from the secretary. 
In the City of Birmingham, much encouragement was given to 
the council by the action of the L.E.A., whose chief Education 
Officer, Dr. P. D.- Innes, is chairman of the Area Council. 
The Authority bought four sets which were installed in the 
Evening Institutes. No less than fifteen groups made use of 
these sets during the autumn, the leaders generally being 
enthusiastic teachers. Before Christmas 1929, at least forty-two 
groups were known to be taking educational talks, and the 
number of sets on loan had been gradually increased to sixteen, 
of which thirteen were provided from the Carnegie fund. The 
following extract from the report of a County Staff Lecturer in 
Economics shows one side of the picture at this period : 


“Two group courses on the History and Problems of the 
Mining Industry by Sir R. Redmayne (using the wireless set 
loaned by the B.B.C.) have been established at the County 
Mining School with twenty-five students and at the Technical 
School with twenty-seven students. The short courses at the 
two centres have been well attended and much keen interest 
shown in the wider aspects of the problems and history of 
mining by students, who, in the main, have been interested in 
the technical problems of the industry. The work was 
eminently successful and offers wide scope for further develop- 
ment.” 


On the other hand, the reports showed that two groups had 
dwindled and died of inanition ; while some could not proceed 
owing to local electrical interference. The last difficulty was 
reported to the Post Office, whose engineer took steps to mitigate 
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the trouble. On the whole, however, the work was growing, 
and before Christmas the Council knew that future progress 
would depend to a large extent upon the group leaders. It was 
therefore decided to hold a one-day school for group leaders 
before the beginning of the 1930 Session, and a grant of £30 was 
approved by the Central Council to cover the inevitable expenses, 
The school was held at the University on Saturday, January 11th, 
with an attendance of about 200. First-hand personal experience 
of various group leaders was exchanged, difficulties were dis- 
cussed, programmes and speakers criticised, local requirements 
put forward, and improvements in method suggested. All 
was then ready for the full-scale experiment (often called 
the “Carnegie experiment’’) which began with the first 
series of talks in January 1930. It was anticipated that seventy 
groups would be taking part, but this proved to be optimistic, 
and sixty-five groups were actually formed. Of these, two only 
dropped out. During the course, which lasted about six weeks, 
almost every group was visited by the secretary ; and at the end, 
forty-four reports were received from group leaders. It appeared 
that the ages of listeners varied from sixteen to sixty ; but there 
were very few below twenty. Generally, the premises in which 
groups met were reported as satisfactory, and definite opinions 
were expressed as to congenial topics. Two sets of talks were 
condemned severely by those classes taking them, and it became 
clear that the chief interest of group listeners was centred in 
current social, political, and psychological problems, or upon 
such history as has a bearing upon these subjects. Suggestions 
for improvements in times and programmes were indicated, and 
a list of appropriate subjects was put forward. ll these 
were duly reported to the Central Council, and their effect will 
be evident in the programme for 1930-31. 

The experience gained during the first two months of 1930 
showed its influence in the subsequent half-session. As a result 
of his visits, the secretary reported that timid experimenters, 
finding their fears groundless, were beginning to show initiative. 
Listeners were beginning to reserve a definite night for their 
group activities ; reports sent in were more complete ; and far 
more members made use of the books recommended by lecturers. 
Seventy groups were organized, and of these only three were 
discontinued. 
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Sixty reports were received. They emphasized again the 
popularity of subjects allied to present-day problems and again 
included a list of suggestions for future talks. A general opinion 
was expressed that while work would cease during the summer 
months, it would be enthusiastically re-opened in the autumn, 
and an impression was created that the movement was meeting 
a real need in the district, and by a new method bringing to life 
those cultural activities which were at one time fostered by the 
“ Mechanics’ Institutes ’’ and died when these became technical 
schools. 

Later reports received during May and June are documents 
of intense interest, and indicate a definite growth not only in the 
technique of broadcast transmission, but also in -the art of 
arousing interest among listeners. Nothing shows the work of 
an Area Council more clearly than a perusal of these reports. 
They appear indeed to justify almost any time and money; as 
witness the following examples: at one centre, as a direct 
result of group listening, an Art group and a Poetry group have 
been formed. These meet every fortnight at the Public Library, 
and it is possible that a further addition will be a small society 
to continue the discussion of International Co-operation. This 
is in an industrial urban area, where other attractions, such as 
theatres and cinemas are not wanting. The group leader is a 
local Labour Councillor. 

At another centre in a much smaller town the group numbers 
fourteen men employed in mining or farming. The ages vary 
from thirty to fifty. Here the attendance increased during the 
session, and the discussion on “ The Youth of Industrialism ”’ 
lasted over an hour every week. 

But the best field for work of this kind is often found in 
the rural areas, where counter-attractions are more rare and 
opportunities for self-development almost zero. For example, 
in one village the group leader is a local enthusiast only twenty- 
one years old. His group of twenty-eight contains five teachers, 
four clerks, three farm labourers, one bus-conductor, one railway 
shunter, five or six housewives, one gasfitter, one gardener, and 
three girls. The ages are roughly—three between fifteen and 
nineteen, eight between nineteen and twenty-four, four between 
twenty-four and thirty, five between thirty and forty, and five 
between forty and fifty-five. The premises were not too com- 
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fortable, yet the group met regularly and wrote of their ‘diffi- 
culties to the lecturer, who sent them an interesting reply which 
was read to them. 

In another centre there is a mixed group whose meetings 
are held in a village hall. This class began with twenty members, 
which, as the session advanced, increased to twenty-five, the 
average age being thirty-three, and the discussion lasting an 
hour and a half. As another example, there is a group in a small 
village, meeting at the house of one of the members, and con- 
sisting of railway labourers. Here the group leader is a County 
Staff Lecturer, who found the interest of his class so intense 
that he had difficulty in limiting the discussion to a reasonable 
time. 

In a rather different category are those listeners who have 
had the advantage of a good education and yet, later in life, 
being in a small community, find themselved cut off from cultural 
stimulus ; or again, students in an educational institution lying 
in a rural area and anxious to have a weekly discussion upon a 
subject outside their normal studies. In such instances 
the group is in residence and a good leader is always available, 
consequently the effects extend far beyond the ordinary hour of 
discussion. But indeed it is impossible to set a limit to the 
influence which may radiate from any single group: Let the 
group leader in one- of the Birmingham suburbs speak for 
himself : 


** MAKING WorRK WorTH WHILE 


“The history of the listening group which received this 
series of Talks differs so much from that of the other groups 
formed in the Institute that it deserves special notice. 

“Two young production workers (‘ machine-minder’ 
type) at a large motor factory in the district had attended 
the Central Technical College during two sessions to study 
mathematics and drawing in order to fit themselves for pro- 
motion. Each session they had failed to ‘stand the pace’ 
and had been compelled to give up. Last September the 
Principal of the College suggested that they attend the Even- 
ing Institute, where more individual attention might be possible. 
Both were backward and slow—but both were anxious to 
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get on. They made slow but steady progress whilst the 
classes held together. Then, due to various causes, the classes 
were closed, 

“ The following week these young men came to talk over 
the difficulties the ‘ machine-minder ’ experienced in the large 
factories and to ask for suggestions as to subjects of study to 
fit them for promotion if it ever came. Both felt that they had 
‘rotten jobs ’ —jobs that ‘ any fool could do to satisfy the boss 
(the foreman) ’—and both felt that intelligence and ambition 
were useless in the production shops. They had lost interest 
and were ‘ fed-up.’ with their work ! 

“ The next evening one of them (22 years of age) came 
again with the request that assistance be given to form a dis- 
cussion group for young ‘ production workers.’ The series of 
‘ Talks’ on ‘ Making Work Worth While’ was to begin the 
next Tuesday. This man suggested that his group should be 
formed round these ‘ Talks.’ The difficulties were discussed, 
and finally he was offered the use of room and apparatus and 
told to ‘ carry on.’ 

“The Tuesday came, and B and his friend A arrived an 
hour before the talk to see that all was prepared. They pro- 
vided scribbling pads and pencils for note taking, and the head 
teacher had a copy of the Aids to Study pamphlet and the 
Listener for each of the eighteen young men who were 
expected. Copies of as many of the suggested books as were 
available in the city libraries had been obtained and were 
ready for reference and inspection. 

“ Fifteen young men, all ‘unskilled’ workers in the 
engineering industry, came in. The set was switched on, and 
at the request of B they were left in the room alone. 

“ At 9.30 they. were still engaged in discussion. At 
10.0 they had to be asked to postpone the discussion until the 
next week. 

“The following Friday B came again to talk over his 
plan. ‘May they smoke?’ ‘Do you think you could get a 
foreman from another works to attend the group?’ ‘Can 
a list of easy books on the subject be provided?’ Yes, these 
would all be attended to ! 

* The Group continued with regular attendance of eighteen 
members. The discussion was enthusiastic and general. The 
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depth to which they delved, and the amount of reading done 
were surprising. 

“ After a month, library loan of the suggested books was 
withdrawn. Study and reading waned therefore. After one 
of the ‘ Talks’ the group asked for additional information 
respecting the vocational guidance and selection tests mentioned 
by Prof. Pear. An Assistant Organiser of the Juvemle Employ- 
ment and Welfare Department was approached and a demon- 
stration of the apparatus and a short lecture was arranged. 
But this must not interfere with the ‘ Talks’ ! 

“The series was concluded and the lecture was given. 
But this was not the end of it. Not a week has passed without 
a visit from one or more of the group to ask for reading or 
study guidance, or to put up some new problem. They have 
had meetings in the homes of the members, but they wish to 
come back to the class room next winter. . . . ‘ It’s too casual, 
and we ramble from the subject when we are at home.’ But, 
best of all, they say that they find the same job more interest- 
ing than before, and that the ‘ unskilled ’ job is really skilled.” 
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It might be supposed from extracts such as these that in 
the conduct of the groups all is plain sailing and that there is 
little to be done by the Area Council. Nothing would be further 
from the truth. Visits by the secretary and remarks in the 
reports alike serve to reveal the existence of a number of minor 
troubles, any one of which, if allowed to spread, will cause first 
decay and then death to the group. A faulty aerial, an in- 
adequate earth, local interference, uncomfortable premises, 
injudicious selection of a leader or of the subject, disparity in the 
education of members, or the presence of an uncontrolled verbal- 
ist; any or all of these may be diagnosed and need prompt 
attention. And the cure cannot be effected by correspondence. 
Constant personal attention with skill and tact is essential for 
the growth of the organism at least in its early stages, and it 
is the business of the Area Council to see that this is forthcoming. 

There are instances where a group meets in a warm, well- 
lighted room with comfortable chairs, where refreshments during 
the evening are available, where the group leader is enthusiastic 
and comes to the meeting versed in his subject, and where recep- 
tion is clear and enunciation undistorted. These are the ideal 
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conditions which the Area Council strives to obtain and among 

which success is certain and lasting. Then is seen the re-birth 
of intellectual companionship such as existed in the ancient 
coffee-houses, but in a new form, comprehending now all grades 
of society and both sexes. Who shall say where the political, 
social, and intellectual reactions of such an influence shall end ? 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND THE TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT 


By A. S. Firtu (Assistant General Secretary, Trades Union 
Congress General Council) 


THE British Trade Union Movement is not a homogeneously 
constructed body: it is a growth. Its scope and activities are 
not defined in any form of charter or constitution. Its growth 
has been determined by the necessity of meeting situations as 
they arose. This elastic characteristic of the British Trade 
Union Movement—its non-rigidity, like the British Constitution 
itself—has been and is a great source of strength. Events which 
in other Trade Union movements would be regarded as crises 
have, to the British movement, been no more than difficult 
obstacles to be overcome. This factor of non-rigidity has given 
the British movement a temper and an outlook which outside 
observers find very difficult to understand, and this position 
applies particularly to the attitude of the movement towa:ds 
adult education. 

The average member of a British Trade Union has hardly 
ever allowed his membership to exercise a segregating infiuence 
upon his social activities; he has participated in the ordinary 
life of the community as a citizen and not as a Trade Unionist ; 
he has joined the local village cricket team, the working man’s 
club as a citizen; he has not asked for his Union cricket club, 
his Union club; his Trade Union has existed for his economic 
protection, but not for the controlling of his social life or the 
provision of his social amenities, including educational facilities. 
This attitude towards social life has left the average British 
Trade Unionist a wide range of freedom of action, and given 
him a freedom from too many “ loyalties’’ which might other- 
wise have proved a strain on the movement and on the individual 
member. 

Consequently, the Trade Union member who has felt the 
need for adult education has not, generally speaking, gua Trade 
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Unionist, clamoured for “‘ Trade Union education ’’ to be pro- 
vided by his Union, or even by an association of Unions. His 
ingrained independence of thought, his love of freedom to choose 
for himself in the matter of his social and recreational activities, 
have up to the present led him to favour the open and voluntary 
appeal—in so far as adult education is concerned—of the W.E.A., 
the W.E.T.U.C, the N.C.L.C. and other similar bodies. The 
Britisher, generally speaking, refuses to live his life in a series 
of water-tight compartments. He has refused to have an 
“ institutional ’’ adult education movement. He has not desired 
a string of adult education movements catering for particular 
outlooks, whether such be connected with the Church of England, 
the Wesleyans, the Friendly Societies, the Trade Union or any 
other form of functional body in the State. 

Since 1920, however, a somewhat modified Trade Union 
outlook towards adult education has been assuming shape, and 
the Trades Union Congress at its Annual Meetings, in particular 
at Cardiff, Southport and Plymouth, 1921, 1922, and 1923, did 
consider recommendations made to it by the Trade Union Educa- 
tion Inquiry Committee. These recommendations called for : 


(a) The co-ordination of the educational activities of 
Trade Unions. 

(6) Means for enabling Trade Unions to meet the varied 
needs of their members by utilizing the services of Universities, 
Ruskin College, the Labour College, the Scottish Labour 
College, and the W.E.A. 

(c) The provision of conditions that permit of Trade Unions 
supplementing the activities of these bodies in a way they 
may deem necessary in the interest of their members. 

(2) The retention of control over finance, policy and educa- 
tion provided. 


Further, it was laid down “ that while each Trade Union 
must be free to make such arrangements as it believes to be in 
the best interests of its members as a whole, the following general 
principles should govern any educational scheme in which Trade 
Union funds are being expended : 


(a) The scheme should be of such a character as will 
enable the Trade Union to retain control over its own expendi- 
ture and the education provided for its members. 
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(6) Classes attended by Trade Union students should be 
regarded as self-governing bodies, t.e. the students to have 
the right to select their own subject and the final voice in the 
appointment of the tutor, such classes to come under the 
auspices of a bond fide working class organization. 

(c) That education schemes approved by Trade Unions 
should, so far as possible, aim at providing for the varied 
needs of their members. 

(d) That apart from those colleges and classes which 
prefer not to use public funds to meet the costs of tuition, 
public grants in aid of education should be used so far as 
possible—subject to the provisos contained in the recommenda- 
tions.”’ 
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Arising from these recommendations, a decided impetus was 
given to Trade Unions participating in the work of adult educa- 
tion. The Workers’ Educational Trade Union Committee 
organized classes in increasing numbers, whilst an increasing 
number of Unions took up schemes with the National Council 
of Labour Colleges, and both bodies have extended their activities 
since 1921. 

The idea of a Trade Union agency pure and simple for the 
provision of educational facilities for Trade Unionists does not 
appear to have been mooted, and the general line of the Trade 
Union Movement appears at the moment to be one of support of 
and co-operation with the existing bodies. The Trades Union 
Congress has representatives on both the National Council of 
Labour Colleges and the Workers’ Educational Association, on 
Ruskin College Board of Governors, and on the Boards of Extra- 
Mural Studies Oxford and Cambridge, through the medium of 
the Workers’ Educational Association. 

In so far as the General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress is concerned, it does its utmost to help the Unions in their 
educational work ; it provides annually six one-year scholarships 
to Ruskin College, Oxford, and provides bursaries for British 
Trade Unionists to attend International ‘Trade Union Summer 
Schools. 

The General Councilitself organizesa Summer School at Ruskin 
College each year, but it should be noted here that the School 
is a Technical School, dealing with Trade Union matters such as 
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Social Insurance, Workmen’s Compensation, Factory Legislation, 
Industrial Negotiations, Trade Union Administration, etc. The 
school is designed particularly to be of advantage to the Union 
Branch Secretary and Official, and in no way competes for 
students with the ordinary summer schools organized by the 
various Adult Education authorities. 

How far the Trade Union Movement will extend and develop 
what might be termed Trade Union vocational education is a 
matter for the future. Up to the present, ‘ Trade Union”’ 
education has been carried on in the branch room, and perhaps 
it is true that the adult education movement as we know it to-day 
can only partially help in the direction of training and discovering 
leaders for the movement ; it may be that the “‘ student type ”’ 
lacks the necessary drive and personality of the “ leader,” and 
that whether Trade Union adult education is undertaken by the 
movement itself or by and through the existing Adult Education 
Movement, the place of the student from adult classes will not 
be that of an Executive member and leader, but rather that of 
an administrator and technical officer. In this connection it is 
well to remember that the majority of Trade Union head officials 
are not selected, but are elected by the membership, and that 
in such a contest personality, drive and character are the most 
likely attributes to lead to success. 

Nevertheless, the Trade Unions to-day have to deal with a 
much wider range of problems than even twenty years ago. 
They are called upon to discuss not merely wages and hours, but 
questions of industrial organization, and industrial methods 
which formerly were regarded as the sole business of the employer. 
Trade Union leaders are increasingly finding themselves repre- 
senting “ labour’’ on Government Commissions and inquiries 
where technical and expert knowledge is required, and it would 
appear that the next decade will see the creation of an inter- 
mediate grade of administrative officers in Trade Unions, a grade 
which might very well be recruited from the Trade Union students 
from adult classes, and in particular from those Trade Union 
students who have proceeded from the classes of the W.E.A. 
and the N.C.L.C. to one or other of the residential institutions 
where already educational facilities tor the adult are available. 
If this should prove to be the case, it would probably remove 
one of the criticisms which are often levelled against the adult 
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education movement, that it has not ‘‘ discovered ’’ and developed 
in anything like the numbers anticipated leaders for the working 
class movement generally. The doctrine of culture for culture’s 
sake may be a sound one, but Trade Unions, like other bodies, 
do desire to see some tangible results from expenditure on adult 
education. They expect to see those results in a higher general 
level of understanding and capacity of the members as a whole, 
and in the case of individual members who have proceeded from 
adult classes to a residential college or University, an earnestness 
and desire to render service to the movement. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN ADULT EDUCATION 
By T. BERNARD HARE 


TuE establishment of a University College in the city of Kingston- 
upon-Hull raised many hopes in the minds of those who, though 
not professionally connected with the Educational -movement, 
had realized to some degree the meaning and value of education, 
but had little or no knowledge of the opportunities a University 
College could provide, or the best way to take advantage of them. 
These hopes were converted into expectations as the college 
authorities drew attention to the types of facility that were 
available, but especially by the manner in which this was done. 
In lieu of the more usual method of the issue of a definite syllabus, 
or approach to possible students with preconceived ideas of what 
they ought to want, organizations of one sort and another were 
approached, and it was only after a full discussion from all points 
of view had taken place between the college authorities and the 
other interested parties that definite plans were formulated. 
It was as a result of a discussion on these lines that the experiment 
described below was made. 

One of the organizations to which an approach was made 
was the Hull (L.N.E.) Railway Lecture and Debating Society, 
a society whose object is to encourage discussions on matters of 
interest to railwaymen of all grades. 

The intention of the college authorities was to offer to the 
members of this society, amongst whose membership of between 
400 and 500 railwaymen almost every grade is represented, 
tutorial or extension classes of the more usual kind, simply 
making use of an organization which had already, as evidenced 
by their membership and interest in the society, selected a number 
of people of the right kind for this sort of work. 

An announcement by circular of the possibilities held out 
to the members of the society evoked a response which left no 
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doubt as to their desire to take advantage of the offer made. 
A series of meetings of members of the society were held, at which 
the Hull University College was represented, from which three 
distinct points emerged : 

1. That the members were surprised to hear that such 
educational facilities as those offered, i.e. the normal type of 
tutorial classes, were available on such terms, and were anxious 
to take advantage of them. 

2. That much as they appreciated the offer of tutorial 
classes in non-technical subjects, there was an even greater 
demand, especially from the non-clerical members of the 
Railway Debating Society, for classes at which the subject had 
some fairly direct bearing on railway work. Though outside 
our immediate subject, brief explanation may be desirable 
here to prevent misunderstanding. The demand was not 
for a class, say, for signalmen, to teach them their job ; it was 
for something that would enable them to appreciate the 
principles underlying the different sections of railway work. 

3. It was suggested that amongst the members of the 
debating society there were a number who had already by 
one means and another reached a sufficiently high standard of 
education to make it desirable to provide, with the help of the 
University College, a suitable post-graduate course, and that 
this could best be done by attempting something in the nature 
of research work in connection with some problem of railway 
working. 


It was represented to the University College representatives 
that there was scope for research work on questions affecting 
the operation of railways, and that a class on tutorial lines— 
adjusted to meet the special circumstances—would not fail to be 
definitely educational. So far as was known, no such enterprise 
had ever been undertaken, and the matter was one for careful 
thought and free discussion. The argument went on the follow- 
ing lines. It was agreed that the successful carrying out of such 
work demanded : 

(a) Special training in the conduct of research work, and 

(b) Considerable knowledge of the technical side of railway 

operation, which at present could only be obtained by 
practical experience. 
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That, unfortunately, present conditions do not appear to 
provide workers who are qualified under both headings, nor were 
means available for providing full-time research workers qualified 
under the respective heads. 

That, therefore, a class on tutorial lines, adjusted to meet the 
special conditions, consisting on the one hand of a tutor expert in 
research work, and on the other of a number of practical railway- 
men with the necessary educational background, might provide 
the best alternative. 


As previously stated, the Hull Railway Lecture and Debating 
Society had amongst its members a number with the necessary 
qualifications under the second heading, and after careful con- 
sideration, a special tutorial class was formed. 

The aims of the class, as set out in the report issued by them 
at the end of its first year, may be summarized as follows : 


(a) To develop further the mental capacity of its members. 

(6) To obtain a knowledge of the methods employed in 
research work. 

(c) Incidentally to revise and enlarge the knowledge of the 


members of the class on some aspect of the work 
connected with their employment. 

(d) To present the results of their efforts in such a way as 
might be useful to the industry to which they belong. 


Membership of this special class was limited to a tutor 
provided by the Hull University College, and eleven members 
of the debating society, from amongst whom a chairman, a re- 
corder, and a secretary were appointed. The class met fort- 
nightly, an interval of one week between each class not being 
considered to give sufficient time for the necessary inquiry and 
other individual work required from the members, each session 
lasting nominally two hours, but actually considerably longer 
than that. No very exact lines of demarcation between the 
duties of the tutor and the chairman were drawn. The tutor 
could not, under the circumstances, expect to keep the class on 
right lines in regard to the technical matters of which he had no 
previous knowledge, and in the early stages at any rate, could 
not be expected to be in a position to give much guidance as to 
the order in-which the different aspects of the subject chosen 
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should be considered. On the other hand, he was expert in the 
methods of conducting research work and in ensuring that the 
class worked on what were recognized as sound educational 
lines, and in addition to this, as will be mentioned later, had 
special knowledge in a particular branch of study that was likely 
to be useful when considering the subject chosen. 

The subject selected for consideration was an inquiry as 
to the advantage to be obtained by the simple substitution of 
two-aspect signals by three-aspect signals. This, however, will 
convey little to the reader who is unfamiliar with railway working. 
It will probably meet our purpose here to say that the present 
standard signalling on British railways consists of two principal 
sorts of signals, which may present one of two aspects to the 
driver, viz. one signal which says “ caution, expect to find the 
following signal at danger,” or “‘ clear, expect to find it at all 
right,’’ and another that tells him either “‘ stop” or “‘ all right.” 
Recently, a type of signal which combines the functions of the 
two just mentioned, i.e. it may say either “ caution,” “ stop,” or 
“all right,” has been brought into use. Concurrentiy with this 
improvement, other improvements in railway signalling methods 
have taken place. Considerable advantages have been claimed 
for, and indeed proved to have been derived by, the new methods 
as a whole, but no previous report had been published which 
isolated the advantages which could be derived from any 
individual one of the alterations in method, nor, so far as the 
writer could discover, had it ever been isolated. Since the 
expense of the different changes varies considerably, and it is by 
no means essential that they shall be carried out simultaneously, 
the question will be recognized as one of some importance. 

The functions of the fixed signals used on British railways 
are not confined to the maintenance of safety by keeping an 
interval between successive trains: they take an important 
place amongst the things which affect the number of trains 
which can be passed over a given length of line. It was therefore 
apparent that expert mathematical knowledge would be valuable 
as a means of checking any results which might be obtained by 
trial and error and other similar methods of investigation which 
might be within the capacity of the members of the class. 

The head of the department of mathematics was therefore 
appointed as tutor to the class, arrangements being made to 
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co-opt other members of the college staff as time showed to be 
desirable. 

After a preliminary discussion to decide the general lines 
on which the subject should be investigated, different members 
of the class, together or separately, prepared papers dealing with 
the different aspects of the subject. Little is available in the 
way of text-books on such a subject. Some six volumes, largely 
historical, dealing with cognate subjects were read by each mem- 
ber. Copies of the papers were circulated amongst the members 
prior to the meetings of the class at which they were to be 
discussed. The papers were, after criticism and discussion by the 
members of the class, amended as necessary and the final result 
presented i in the form of a report. 

It is not necessary for a layman to emphasize to an audience 
composed largely of educational experts the difficulties of setting 
out the results that have been obtained from educational work. 
In this instance, the most hopeful way which occurs to the writer 
is to examine the results as they appealed to him in the light 
of the aims of the class as set out earlier in this article. Except 
on the last of these aims, in regard to which they are naturally 
a little diffident, the whole of the members expressed themselves 
as more than satisfied that they had been realized to a degree 
considerably beyond their expectations. It is probably desirable, 
however, that we should endeavour to analyse the results in 
rather greater detail than this. 

The primary intention of the class was to increase the mental 
capacity of its members. It is manifestly impossible to measure 
the extent of its success in this direction in any set terms. Each 
member prepared, or took a share in preparing, a paper of consider- 
able length dealing fully with a comparatively small aspect of 
the subject, debated the merits of the arguments and views 
expressed therein, and read critically and discussed similar papers 
prepared by the other members. It is difficult to imagine how 
this could be done without stimulating and improving the mental 
powers of those taking part. Moreover, though naturally more 
emphasized in certain cases than others, there were, as the class 
progressed, definite signs of increased mental activity in the 
clearer expression and quicker understanding of the members. 
Most of the papers occupied at least two full evenings’ discussions, 
some of them extending to a third meeting. 
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The tutor of the class would be in a much better position 
than the writer to deal with the progress made under the second 
aim, namely, that of obtaining a knowledge of the methods 
employed in modern research work. Even to the layman, 
however, the progress made in this direction was very apparent. 
It was almost humorous to notice how the writers of some of 
the earlier papers dismissed in the first few sentences the com- 
paratively small aspect of the question on which they had been 
asked to concentrate, and covered in the paper presented not 
only the whole field of the investigation but an even wider 
field, thus at once illustrating the need for training in careful 
research, and providing the opportunity of affording instruction 
in that direction. Needless, perhaps, to add, such papers were 
re-written before being presented for detailed criticism by the 
class. The course clearly demonstrated to many of the members 
the need for the division of a problem into its component parts, 
and that this, together with a minute examination of each part 
with the utmost care, would lead to discoveries which the super- 
ficial observer would be almost certain to miss. 

After the description of the proceedings of the class given 
above, it will be obvious that the knowledge of its members of 
the subject under discussion was considerably increased, but it 
should be added that this knowledge was widened by the much 
fuller appreciation of the principles underlying the different facts. 

It is perhaps most difficult of all to express an opinion as 
to the degree to which the class achieved its fourth aim, namely, 
to throw some new light upon some point in connection with 
the working of railways. The difficulty here is that, in general, 
inquiries into methods of railway working are conducted 
independently by the different persons employed by the railway 
companies, usually in relation to one special set of circumstances, 
and there has hitherto been little attempt to publish the results 
to the general benefit of the industry. 

There is no doubt but that the report made by the class 
contained certain features of practical value, which were dis- 
coveries in the sense that they were new to the members of the 
class, are certainly not common knowledge, and that, so far as 
the class is aware, have not hitherto been published. It would 
appear, therefore, that the class could be considered to have 
justified its existence from this point of view also. 
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THE COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL AND 
CULTURAL FILMS 


In the last issue of the Journal of Adult Education the aims and 
the scope of the work of the Commission on Educational and 
Cultural Films which had recently been established were ex- 
plained. As a result of a preliminary survey of the field, the 
Commission felt justified in laying: certain conclusions before 
the President of the Board of Education, who on June Ioth, 
1930, received a deputation of their members. We print below 
the statement submitted to the President and his reply. 


THE STATEMENT OF THE DEPUTATION 


Mr. President, the Commission have asked for this oppor- 
tunity to inform you of the work which they propose to under- 
take, and to enlist, as we hope, your interest and support. 

Paper No. 1, which you will have received, shows the origin 
and composition of the Commission ; their main objective “‘ To 
consider whether it is desirable and practicable to establish a 
permanent central crganization’’; and also the method of 
approach which they propose, including research which should 
yield material of value in itself. 

The Commisson have made a preliminary survey of the 
field, and it is their unanimous view that the problems which they 
are considering are urgent and of national importance. Thanks 
to a grant from the Carnegie Trustees, they have now secured a 
secretary and an office, and can begin a detailed study of their 
problems: they will do so with the more assurance if they can feel 
that they are working along lines generally approved by you. 

Nobody is satisfied with the condition of the Film in this 
country to-day, and many organizations and individuals have set 
themselves to diagnose and cure its ills. Sporadic research irto 
the educational possibilities of films is going on, some of it 
valuable ; but it lacks co-ordination and direction of effort. In 
85 
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production there is a vicious circle: a few firms who have pro- 
duced some excellent films and want to produce more, cannot 
get an adequate market, and bodies and institutions who want 
to use the new medium cannot find the right film. Producers 
and teachers are not in touch: the producers do not know the 
kinds of film which the teachers want, and could not afford to 
make them for the present restricted market if they did: and 
such films as are reasonably suitable have perforce been made 
and edited for general showing. At the Conference by which 
the Commission were set up, there were gathered for the first 
time for this common object, representatives of Government 
Departments, Universities, learned societies, societies of teachers, 
associations for promoting social welfare, and Local Authorities 
(I think, Mr. President, that you have had the list); and the 
Conference, without a dissentient voice, adopted the project 
submitted to it and embodied in Paper No. 1. The policy out- 
lined in that paper has been widely endorsed, and the Commission 
feel they can speak with authority for those who want the right 
films made and used. 

The phrase “‘ educational films ” is loosely used and there is 
need of definition. It may be used in a restricted sense for the 
“ Teaching ”’ film, the film in school or in the laboratory serving 
as an aid to the teacher, to the investigator, and to the student ; 
or in a much wider sense for the generally educative or cultural 
“Interest ’’ film to be shown to larger audiences of children, 
adolescents or adults. There are subdivisions (for instance, the 
film for scientific research and the film for historical record) and 
the two kinds of film shade into each other, but the general 
distinction remains. The Commission are concerned with both 
kinds of film ; but, while they do not wish to minimize the im- 
portance of the Teaching film, they would emphasize that they are 
mainly concerned with the future of Cinematography as a cultural 
influence of incalculable power at home and overseas, and we have 
this wider definition in mind in our general submissions. 

The film is a new medium, and if we do not soon turn it to 
our service we may find that it bas turned itself to our disservice. 
A generation of film-going children are learning to pick up points 
on the screen very quickly, how quickly and how permanently 
we do not yet know. Their receptiveness and power of associa- 
tion are being trained ; and this training is possibly not the least 
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of the service which this new medium may render—if the material 
is good. In the evenings children will go to see films, usually 
in the cheaper cinemas, and will get at best indifferent fare. 
The needs, therefore, of the school are not only the needs of the 
classroom—they would be simpler if they were. It is as impor- 
tant to train children’s taste in films as it is in music, from the 
social point of view possibly more important. We have as yet 
no film ‘‘ Old Vic,” but isolated experiments have already proved 
that shows of ‘ Interest ”’ films (not too ‘‘ improving,’’ but good 
of their kind) can be arranged in collaboration with friendly 
cinema proprietors, for children on Saturday mornings (making 
use of the machinery of the schools and the services of teacher 
volunteers), and that the children will pay to see them. But 
such shows, only possible in urban areas, need much arranging, 
and on Saturday mornings many children are wanted at home ; 
very much more could be done if each large school had a projector 
in its central hall. 

The Commission have also in mind the need of the Dominions 
(who can supply us with valuable material for our schools) and of 
the Colonies where children of a backward race are being educated ; 
to such children the power of the visual medium is intensified, as 
the Colonial Office, who are represented on the Commission, have 
recognized by themselves appointing a Committee to consider 
the special needs of these races, who can gain more and suffer 
more from the film, _ 

Before leaving the Teaching film there is one point on which 
the Commission wish to touch. They believe that the value of 
the Teaching film, provided that not too much is asked of it, 
and that it is used only as a visual aid by the teacher, is already 
proven; and they are now investigating through one of their 
committees the most suitable type of Projection for schools 
and institutions, bearing in mind the two-fold use—the Teaching 
film in the classroom, and the film of more general interest in 
the hall. It is clear from our preliminary enquiries that very 
few schools at present have facilities for either, but new schools 
are being built and old schools are being remodelled all over 
the country in connection with the re-organization of post- 
primary education, and .the Commission feel that these schools 
should be so designed as to permit of the safe and easy projection 
of films, both Teaching and Interest, at a later date. The 
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Commission wish to bring this consideration to the notice of 
Local Education Authorities. By the installation of projectors 
in schools we hope that the vicious circle will be broken, and 
that, to meet the new demand, a supply of Teaching films made 
specially for the schools by expert teachers and technicians in 
association (such as is now wholly lacking) will be produced 
through the agency of the Central Organization, which will also 
act as a clearing house for information. 

On the wider issue the Commission are convinced that it 
would be a disaster if England were to be content permanently 
to allow the film industry to develop without some positive 
influence exerted upon it from the point of view of national 
welfare. Even though for twenty-five years silent films have 
been let alone, the coming of the ‘‘ talkie’ has made the policy 
of “laissez faire’’ impossible. Moreover, the example of the 
B.B.C. has shown how beneficial some form of control can be over 
any force that can exercise so great an influence on public taste 
and morals. In literature, notably in the drama, a strong critical 
influence exerted by educational opinion has had a steady if 
unseen effect. Unfortunately, the new artistic medium, the 
moving picture, has never been-subject to the same influence. 
The result is that we have the films we deserve. Obviously to 
raise the standard of publie taste one should begin with the 
children. At present the film is to them a sort of “ penny 
dreadful.”” If in the schools there were no teaching of good 
literature, the public taste of the adult would not tend to rise 
higher than the “ shilling shocker.’’ For that reason, if for no 
other, the possibility of the educational film should be explored. 
Films also, owing to the expense of production, have been com- 
mercialized more than any other form of Art. While all honour 
must be done to those firms and producers who have refused to 
lower their standard and have achieved some notable successes, 
and to those few picture houses that have consistently shown good 
films, the capital invested in the industry is so large that the forces 
for imposing on the people what the mass of them are content 
to pay for, are almost invincible. The raising of public taste, 
which would mean that good films would pay, will be a long and 
difficult business. Finance will look to its dividends. Gradually 
finance must be won over to the cause of good films by finding 
that good films pay. 
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Outrageous films are at present being suppressed by the 
British Board of Film Censors, but this, in its essence, is a negative 
force. What is needed is a positive force exerted over the whole 
field of cinematography which will foster and develop all that is 
most valuable therein, from the point of view of Science, of 
Education, of Commerce, of recreation and artistic enjoyment. 
It is such considerations as these which point to the need for a 
permanent central national organization which will have the 
directive influence that comes from the breadth of conception of 
the problem, from its specialized knowledge in various fields and 
from the support that it will receive from all those who realize 
the possibilities for good and for ill, of the moving picture. 

It has been subn-*tted to the Commission that the need is so 
urgent that they should approach the Government without delay 
and press for immediate official action, The Commission feel that 
such a step would be premature, until they have organized an 
informed public opinion which could support their action. There 
is much research to be done first, much effort to be co-ordinated 
and directed, much information to be collected as to what is 
being done in other countries ; and the first task of the Com- 
mission has been to secure contact and co-operation with the 
principal bodies already working in the field. Incidentally, the 
Bildstelle in Germany and the Harvard Film Institute (both 
of which bodies have approached the Commission) are examples 
of the means which other countries are already employing to 
solve kindred problems. When the necessary body of knowledge 
is produced, a strong force of public opinion should be steadily 
built up. Then the Government can fairly be asked to take 
definite action, if a case has been made out for public intervention. 
When this pioneer work has been done, the Commission should 
be able to dissolve and to hand over their labours and the organi- 
zation they would have created to some publicly constituted 
body, the need for which would have been demonstrated and its 
constitution traced in outline. 

The Commission at this stage are not prepared to anticipate 
their conclusions and to recommend more precisely the form which 
such an organization should take, but the draft Convention on 
Free Trade in Educational Films at least suggests what might 
become one of its most important functions. Indeed, the Con- 
vention may have so important a bearing on the Commission’s 
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work that they wish to invite your attention, Mr. President, to 
what it will entail. 

The Commission understand that this Convention has now 
been passed by the Council of the League of Nations, and will 
shortly be submitted to the Economic Committee of the League ; 
no doubt it will be submitted thereafter, with the comments of 
that Committee, to Governments for their consideration. The 
Convention, if adopted, will provide for the establishment in 
each country of a body to certify as Educational films produced 
in that country, subject to the final approval of the International 
Cinematographic Institute of the League at Rome. Films so 
certified would be admitted free of customs duty into all countries 
signing the Convention. 

The imprimatur of such a body given for international 
circulation will inevitably be used by producers as a guarantee 
of their wares for the market in England, and might well form 
the basis for an English certificate (much advocated) which is 
neither ‘‘ For Universal Exhibition ’’ nor “ For public exhibition 
to Adult audiences,’ but which is given to films having, in the 
wider sense, educational value. At least the possibility should 
be envisaged of the double function being exercised by the same 
body, whether of intent or through a natural growth. 

The certifying body in_a principal producing country such 
as England should be representative, independent of financial 
interests, and strong enough to command respect and confidence, 
and it will need a competent, and, in the higher positions, well- 
paid Secretariat. The Commission submit that no such body 
exists in England to-day ; and if they themselves at least fulfil 
some of the conditions they have at present neither the organi- 
zation nor the funds to undertake, in any final way, executive 
work of so wide a scope. But the permanent central organization 
which they desire to see created would, in their submission, be a 
body which could and should undertake for the Government any 
task of certification, national or international, which the Govern- 
ment sponsored and would derive therefrom prestige which 
would increase its usefulness in other directions. 

Meanwhile the Commission have received for comment from 
the British National Committee for Intellectual Co-operation (who 
have stated their intention to refer to the Commission all matters 
connected with films which may come before them) a copy of a 
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letter sent by the President of the Rome Institute to the Foreign 
Office. The letter suggests in effect that preparatory work 
should be undertaken and machinery set up in readiness to 
implement the Convention, when it becomes operative. It then 
asks the Government the definite question “to what organ or 
organs they have entrusted the revision of Educational films with 
a view to ascertaining which of these are of real educational 
value.”” Subject to the reservation we have just made as to the 
necessary limitations which an unofficial organization and lack 
of funds impose on the work of the Commission, we should like 
to say to you, Mr. President (and we shall reply in the same sense 
to the British National Committee), that the Commission will be 
most happy to undertake, ad interim, any work which the Govern- 
ment may appoint to them, up to the limits of their resources ; 
and thus far they hope that they may be of service. 

We have referred, Mr President, in our submissions more 
than once to finance; and inevitably so. Adequate funds are 
necessary if the Commission are to do useful preliminary work, 
and will be the more necessary if a permanent organization is set 
up on the lines which we envisage. Such a body (if we may 
repeat) must be able to command sufficient resources to place it 
demonstrably above all financial interests, and this need, since 
it will be permanent, cannot be met by grants from Philanthropic 
Trusts to which a period is always set. We venture, therefore, to 
make one final suggestion: the disposal of the money accruing 
to the Exchequer from the sale of wireless licences is being 
canvassed, and the claims of a National Theatre are being urged. 
If any money is available from such a source for such a purpose, 
would you, Mr. President, be prepared to consider making repre- 
sentations in the appropriate quarter that some of this money 
should be earmarked for the development of Educational and 
Cultural Films—for the people’s theatre ? 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY 


The President replied that he had listened with great interest 
to the statement which had been made on behalf of the Com- 
mission. He could assure the deputation that he was deeply 
interested in their labours. No one could fail to realize that the 
Cinema had a potent influence on public life, and he viewed with 
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great sympathy their endeavour to disentangle the problems 
which centre round the question of the educational value of the 
films. 

He need not comment on the influence of the present-day 
film on children and adolescents, but he was convinced that both 
the teaching and the cultural film would, under wise guidance, 
play an important educational part in the future. 

The Commission were exploring the position, and he would 
await their suggestions as to what to avoid and what to encourage, 
with great interest. 

On the question arising out of the Draft Film Convention, 
the deputation would realize that the President could not commit 
himself as other departments were concerned, and he must await 
developments. 

He did, however, very much appreciate the offer which the 
Commission made to render such provisional service as they might 
find possible, and he wished them every success in the development 
of the very important task which they had undertaken. 


REVIEWS 


Middletown: A Study in Contemporary American 
Culture. By Rosert S. Lynp and HELEN MERRELL 
Lynp. Constable. 1929. 550+ xipp. 


Tuis is a very striking book. It is a close and objective study of 
the life of a small American town, of the Middle West, to which 
industrialism has suddenly come with its transforming hand. 
It is the study of a type as well as of a particular place. The aim 
is ‘‘ to present a dynamic functional study of the contemporary 
life of this specific American community in the light of the 
trends of changing behaviour observable in it during the last 
thirty-five years.”” The matter of the book is grouped under the 
significant headings of getting a living, making a home, training 
the young, using leisure, engaging in religious practices, engaging 
in community activities. In the best sense of the term, it is a 
sociological study—made, actually, as an anthropologist would 
make it. We have all read our Sinclair Lewis, and probably 
we have all wondered, “Is it really like that?’ Well, it is! 
And the picture given in this book, though the manner of it is 
necessarily different, is as vivid, as absorbing, and as deeply 
disturbing asany so far given us by even that powerful interpreter. 
To me this seems to be the most penetrating study of the actual 
life of a town that has yet been made—at any rate in the English 
tongue. A few quite worthy and useful attempts have been 
made to describe certain of our own towns—H. A. Mess’s Industrial 
Tyneside, for example—but Middletown seems to me to be much 
more illuminating than anything previously done in this line. 
The difference is summarized in the statement that it deals with 
the quality of life as well as with its quantitative aspects. It is, 
in fact, what it claims to be—a study, and a very arresting one, 
in contemporary American culture. Its statements are always 
conditioned by the evidence on which they rest, but the evidence 
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is often of the kind that does not enter into the statistician’s 
ken, and the resultant picture has a width, a colour, and a 
catholicity that should make this book the model of a host of 
similarly-purposed studies. 

One example may be quoted to show how the authors have 


gone to work : 


“Like the automobile, the motion picture is more to 
Middletown than simply a new way of doing an old thing; it > 
has added new dimensions to the city’s leisure. To be sure, the 
spectacle-watching habit was strong upon Middletown in the 
‘nineties. Whenever they had a chance, people turned out to 
a ‘show,’ but chances were relatively fewer. Fourteen times 
during January, 1890, for instance, the Opera House was 
opened for performances varying from Uncle Tom’s Cabin to 
The Black Brook, before the paper announced that ‘ there will 
not be any more attractions at the Opera House for nearly two 
weeks,’ . . . To-day nine motion-picture theaters operate .. . 
thus twenty-two different programmes with a total of over 
300 performances are available to Middletown every week in 


the year. . . . About two and three-fourths’ times the city’s 
entire population attended the nine motion-picture theaters 
during . . . the ‘ valley ’ month of the year, and four and one- 


half times in the ‘ peak’ month. .. .” 


There follows a measurement of the effect of the movies on 
family life, a comparative analysis of the types of their programmes 
and of their effects on people’s habits, and of the enthusiasm and 
opposition they evoke. It is interesting to find that Middletown 
largely disregards their educational or habit-forming aspects. 
But the value of the book is the completeness of the picture which 
it gives. Quotation can scarcely show how illuminating, and how 
convincing, that is. 

There are solid reasons for recommending this book. The 
best of all is the hope that it will result in similar studies being 
made in this country. If they are, the whole field of adult 
education will be surveyed as it never has been surveyed yet. 
We see now as through a glass darkly the people whose interest 
we hope to attract ; then we shall see them face to face. And 
—what sort of picture should we get of contemporary British 
civilization ? 


= 
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Victorian Working Women: An Historical and 
Literary Study of Women in British Industries 
and Professions, 1832-1850. By WanpA FRAIKEN 
NEFF. Geo. Allen & Unwin. 1929. 288 pp. 12s. 6d. 


THERE is little in the manner of this book to show that it 
issues from an American pen. The author’s meaning is not 
obscured under a cloud of ‘“ pep,” and she offers us a quite 
straightforward academic study of a very interesting and vital 
subject. The book is presented as an historical and literary 
study. It is difficult to know just what that means. To the 
historian the literary source has no special validity—his work 
begins with an assessment of the worth of his original materials 
as evidence, not of their artistic form. Mrs. Neff’ makes an 
extensive use of blue-books, which are more lucid, ordinarily, 
than graceful; she also draws largely from the novels of her 
period. It rather looks as though Mrs. Neff expects her readers 
to discover in her book something more than mere history. If 
so, there would seem to be a confusion of purpose. Are we to say 
that this book is historical when it rests on blue-books and literary 
when it rests on novels? A history with fictitious bits? Or 
fiction with historical bits? A historical and literary study runs 
the risk of being regarded as an impostor. But perhaps the 
sub-title only means that the usual footnotes are segregated at the 
end of the book, so that the literary reader may not be repelled 
by the obtrusion of historical apparatus. Whether that be so or 
not, the author of this book has not really faced the question of 
the historical significance of her literary materials. And that is 
a serious defect in her work. 

Mrs. Neff gives us chapters on the textile worker, the non- 
textile worker, the dressmaker, the governess, and the idle woman. 
The last of these is definitely the best—for that the literary 
sources have a special validity. The chapter on the governess is 
useful, too. The other chapters are not so good. The main 
weakness is that Mrs. Neff seems to select her subject-matter in 
an arbitrary way. Apparently, she only concerns herself with 
those women’s occupations which figure in the pages of the 
novelists. Agriculture, therefore, is omitted; the mines are 
inadequately treated ; other trades, like those of South Yorkshire 
and the Black Country, are only slightly, almost incidentally, 
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described. Yet the book is offered as a study of British civiliza- 
tion. It will be a pity if it queers the pitch for a deeper study— 
for one that is definitely historical. Mrs. Neff’s book is interesting 
enough, and is better than nothing. But it could have been, 
and ought to have been, better than it is. H. L. B. 


Lies and Hate in Education. By Mark Starr. Hogarth 
Press. 5s. net. 


NATIONALISM and anti-Communism are the two aspects of educa- 
tion in which lies and hate flourish, according to Mr. Starr. He 
has gathered from textbooks and extracts from speeches material 
enough to show that schools are still places where the effortless 
superiority of Great Britain over her rivals, and of her governing 
classes over the “‘ mob,” forms but too often the basis of historical 
teaching ; and some well-known writers stand deservedly pilloried. 

So much counter-nationalist propaganda is now carried on 
by the League of Nations Union and similar bodies that the 
nationalist danger is perhaps less serious than the far more 
insidious class-war bias given to social history. By “ class-war ”’ 
we mean the invariable exaltation of the middle-class, the un- 
critical condemnation of all ‘‘ popular risings,” the blackening of 
historical characters who ought to stand far higher in children’s 
estimation than Nelson, or Clive or Drake. The fact is that our 
whole outlook on history is still vitiated by préjudices which can 
scarcely be eradicated within a generation. Mr. Starr’s book is a 


valuable danger-signal. 
R. H. SoLtau. 


The Aims of Education, and Other Essays. By A. N. 
WHITEHEAD. Pp. 247. Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d. 


Or the ten chapters which make up this book, six formed part 
ot The Organization of Thought, and the others have appeared 
in various journals. It is very convenient to have Professor 
Whitehead’s essays on education thus collected, particularly as 
several of them serve as illustrations of his main idea. This, 
as is well known, runs as follows: ‘‘ The students are alive, 
and the purpose of education is to stimulate and guide their 
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self-development. It follows as a corollary from this premiss, 
that the teachers also should be alive with living thoughts. The 
whole book is a protest against dead knowledge, that is to say, 
against inert ideas.’ Inert ideas are exemplified by the ‘‘ recon- 
diteness ’’ of the usual type of mathematics, by the grammatical 
pedantry of classical teaching (‘of all types of men to-day 
existing, classical scholars are the most remote from the Greeks 
of the Periclean times’), and by the specialism of science. On 
this last point Professor Whitehead writes with great discrimina- 
tion, ‘‘ The worst of a scientific education based, as necessarily 
must be the case, on one or two particular branches of science, 
is that the teachers under the influence of the examination system 
are apt merely to stuff their pupils with the narrow results of 
these special sciences. It is essential that the generality of the 
method be continually brought to light and contrasted with the 
speciality of the particular application. A man who only knows 
his own science, as a routine peculiar to that science, does not 
even know that. He has no fertility of thought, no power of 
quickly seizing the bearing of alien ideas. He will discover 
nothing, and be stupid in practical applications.” In spite of 
all that is written nowadays about the fallacy of formal training, 
it remains true that the scientific student is apt to show up very 
badly by the side of one trained on literary lines. Professor 
Whitehead here supplies the explanation: the fault lies not 
in the content, science, but in the way it is taught; whereas 
the humanistic curriculum has on the whole been better organized 
+-for one thing it has had so many centuries in which to learn 
its job. This warning should be kept in mind by those who 
advocate the inclusion of science in adult education. Much, 
indeed, of this book is applicable to adult education—as is only 
natural, since the fundamental principles are the same, what- 
ever the age of the learners. Thus, Dr. Whitehead’s famous 
“‘ rhythm,” the three stages of romance, precision, and generali- 
zation, through which all learning must pass, has valuable bear- 
ings on adult education. The normal adult student is in the 
stage of romance: “the subject-matter has the vividness of 
novelty ; it holds within itself unexplored connexions with 
possibilities half-disclosed by glimpses and half-concealed by the 
wealth of material.’’ He is in the fortunate position, as a rule, 
of having no inert knowledge, and of not being frustrated by 
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preparing for examinations. The trouble for him and his tutor 
comes when the next stage, that of precision, is reached. He 
must progress beyond mere wonder ; yet how to do this without 
becoming dull? ‘‘ To speak the truth,” says Professor White 
head, “‘ except in the rare case of genius in the teacher, I do not 
think that it is possible to take a whole class very far along the 
road of precision without some dulling of the interest. It is 
the unfortunate dilemma that initiative and training are both 
necessary, and that training is apt to kill initiative.’ The 
problem is, of course, solved by every tutor who manages to 
conduct a three-year tutorial class successfully to its end; but 
it is not solved by remaining in the stage of romance, by merely 
amusing an audience, with no conception of standards. 

The chapter on Technical Education is likewise relevant to 
adult education. ‘ The antithesis between a technical and a 
liberal education is fallacious,’ Dr. Whitehead truly observes ; 
“ essentially culture should be for action, and its effect should be 
to divest labour from the associations of aimless toil.’”’ Again, 
“a technical education is not to be conceived as a maimed 
alternative to the perfect Platonic culture ; namely, as a defective 
training unfortunately made necessary by cramped conditions 
of life.” That is true: technical education (as Lord Eustace 
Percy has pleaded) should not be regarded as socially inferior ; 
and where a man’s life work is such that it can make use of 
technical education, the connexion is wholly to the good. The 
trouble is that an increasing mass of people have to earn their 
living by processes that require no skill, no thought or intel- 
ligence ; so that technical education is wasted on them. It is 
all very well for Professor Whitehead to talk about the Bene- 
dictine ideal, “‘ that work should be transfused with intellectual 
and moral vision and thereby turned into a joy, triumphing over 
its weariness and its pain’’; that sort of thing simply does not 
happen on an automatic lathe. For most factory workers 
education will have to be a preparation either for their hours of 
leisure, or for the duties of citizenship; for the minority who 
are lucky enough to have work which can be made a joy, technical 
education should have a recognized and honourable place in the 
national system. 

The bock ends with two chapters on “ The Anatomy of some 
Scientific Ideas,” and ‘“‘ Space, Time, and Relativity,” on which 
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I am not competent to express an opinion. But all who do not 

already know Professor Whitehead’s theory of education will 

find the first eight chapters stimulating and practically helpful. 
F, A, CAVENAGH. 


THE ADULT SCHOOL LESSON HANDBOOK 


OnE of the most interesting and valuable aids to informal group 
study in the Adult Education Movement is the Lesson Hand- 
book published year by year by the National Adult School Union.* 
Though designed in the first instance for groups of working men 
and women who are brought together in an undenominational 
religious fellowship, it is distinguished by a remarkable catholicity 
of appeal to every kind of interest and taste. Here you will 
find the Bible treated as a book of living interest and inspiration, 
not with uncritical and superstitious awe, but with alert and 
intelligent discussion of its meaning for to-day. Here, too, you 
will find other books and writers taken as sources of inspiration, 
and William Morris and Charles Kingsley as well as Isaiah and 
the Gospels figure prominently in this year’s handbook. 

Other subjects, to each of which some half-dozen lessons are 
devoted, are ‘‘ Knowledge and Power ’’—discussing the applica- 
tion of scientific invention to industry, transport, hygiene, etc. 
—and “ The United States of America ’’—a very full and careful 
survey of the people and problems of America. Another feature 
which might well be continued ancther year is a section on the 
English countryside—our roads, footpaths, and rural develop- 
ments. 

Questions for discussion and references to readings are 
added to each lesson. The form of the questions and statement 
of “aims ’’ accompanying each lesson are sometimes apt to be 
a little fatuous, but they are doubtless of help in suggesting the 
main lines of consideration, and the whole handbook is packed 
with skill and insight into the needs of individuals and student 


groups. 
A. BARRATT Brown. 


* The Handbook for 1930 is entitled “The Claims of Life” (National 
Adult School Union, ts. 6d., cloth 2s. 6d.)}. 
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Educational Psychology. An introductory text by 
RupDo.tF PINTNER, Professor of Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. London, Williams & Norgate. 1930. 
Pp. i-xiv+-362. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tus book is what it claims to be, an introductory text. It does 
not pretend to be a technical treatise to guide in detail those 
who wish to undertake tests of intelligence or of attainments ; 
but, on the other hand, it is a full survey of the present and past 
methods of educational psychology with their results. There is 
a bibliography, chiefly of American books: one misses Dr. 
Ballard’s, for instance. The book is written from an American 
standpoint, of course; but there is nothing in it which need 
puzzle an English reader or make him think that either facts 
or conclusions are remote from English conditions. The temper 
and tone of the chapters inspire confidence in the writer’s experi- 
ence and in his judgment. He is enthusiastic but sane, and 
nowhere “‘ goes off the deep end.”’ 

Educational Psychology is a vague phrase. Is it that 
portion of the general study of psychology which is specially 
applicable to education, or is it that section of the general study 
of education which concerns itself with the psychological basis ? 
Or is it something different from either? Professor Pintner 
makes it clear at the start what he means. He is dealing with 
investigations into “‘ the nature of the material with which the 
educator has to deal’’—the pupil, that is to say—and also into 
the ways in which this material can be modified. Thus, as here 
understood, educational psychology is an experimental study, — 
with experiments and tests designed to establish a scientific 
knowledge of the varied natures of the pupils, their instincts, 
emotions and capacities, on scientific principles by which teaching 
in a desired direction may be conducted. Professor Pintner is 
quite frank about the failures of educational psychology, as so 
far developed, as well as modest and cautious about its apparent 
successes. This attitude adds great value to the comprehensive 
review which is the substance of the book. 

One rises from reading a book of this kind with an uneasy 
feeling that the inquiries of the educational psychologists, 
valuable as they no doubt are, are by no means the last word 
on education or even on teaching. The experimenters seem to 
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be concerned too often with a type of efficiency of performance, 
which fits in admirably with industrial psychology, but is less in 
place in the subtle and more or less organic growth of a pupil 
who is being educated. The “ attainments tests,” for example, 
assume that what an educated person should have at hand is 
just a bodyof accurateinformation, or, alternatively, should possess 
a certain piece of manipulative or mental skill. The ‘‘ objective 
examinations’ of various types appear to test only positive 
knowledge, not the use that is made of it. They inevitably 
suggest Magnall’s questions of a century or so ago. A similar 
criticism may, perhaps, be levelled against the assignments of 
the Dalton Plan. It is odd that while one school of educa- 
tionists are all for the freedom of the individual to develop on 
his own lines, another school should appear to be pressing for a 
kind of ‘ results’ which remind us of the period when results 
were paid for in a retail fashion. 

One may venture a further criticism. In his complete 
absorption in psychology, Professor Pintner sometimes forgets 
physiology. He quotes tests which seem to show that mental 
fatigue is an illusion: after a long series of difficult multiplica- 
tions the “ patient ”’ is still quite able to continue them, and 
therefore ‘‘ mental’’ fatigue has not really occurred. Very 
likely : the dead-tired carrier of logs can still carry one more log, 
But prolonged mental exertion, quite apart from boredom, 
distaste and personal discomfort, has presumably produced some 
physiological effect, on the secretions, the blood, and possibly 
the temperature of the physical organism, an effect which it 
would be pedantry to keep apart from mental fatigue. 

Professor Pintner has the courage of his opinions. Not 
only does he furnish an excellent summary of each chapter, but 
also supplies a series of true-false statements by which the 
reader can, in the most orthodox way, test his own attain- 
ments after reading the chapter. Not all educational physicians 
apply their own prescriptions. H. WARD. 


Life in the Middle Ages. Vol. IV., Monks, Friars and Nuns. 
By G. G. Coutton. The Cambridge Anthologies, Cambridge 
University Press. tos. 6d. 

Tuis is the fourth, the last and the bulkiest of the volumes of 

Mr. Coulton’s reprinted Medieval Garner. Other volumes have 
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already been reviewed in this Journal. The selections in this 
volume deal with monastic life and have been considerably added 
to since the first appearance of the book. There are a dozen 
illustrations. As in the other volumes, the arrangement is 
roughly chronological, and we can thus follow the spirit and the 
mentality of monasticism from its early days, through its zenith 
to its decline at the eve of the Reformation. The first six extracts 
are from S. Jerome. There are some charming stories from 
Ekkehard IV. (eleventh century), some pictures from the Bene- 
dictine Annals, and a long and valuable selection of pieces illus- 
trating the life and surroundings of S. Bernard. Another fertile 
source is Cesarius of Heisterbach (thirteenth century), from 
whose Dialogue seventeen extracts illustrate many sides of the 
daily monastic routine. But the taint of worldliness is shown 
slowly creeping in ; the vows of poverty, obedience and chastity 
appear less and less strictly followed. Already we read com- 
plaints of instability in the thirteenth century. In the three 
absorbing pieces about Syon Monastery we see how far things 
had gone in the fifteenth century; and other passages of the 
same time are chosen to point the same moral. One of these, 
a delicious story from Antoine de la Sale’s Petit Jean de Saintré 
(1459), is perhaps the best thing in the volume. All through 
the book we wonder at the monkish credulity which believes 
any fable, the docility which accepts any trifling regulation, 
and the puerility which finds the Devil in person behind every 
strange emotion. How far away does this age appear! And 
how cleverly does Mr. Coulton put last of all two stories from 
Sir Thomas More in which we suddenly step out from between 
the high cloister walls and breathe the fresh air of modern 


scepticism and mental alertness ! 
R. A. RAVEN. 


The Nature of Knowing. By R. I. Aaron. Williams & 
Norgate, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


In this clearly-written and well-arranged book, Dr. Aaron sets 
out to prove two things: first, that the act of knowing, as such, 
is one and the same throughout, whatever the form of the whole 
cognitive experience, as it appears in sensation, discursive reason- 
ing or in the intuition of the mystic or poet ; and second, that 
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this knowing is best described as “‘ an intuitive apprehension of 
the real.”’ 

He begins by assuming unreservedly the fact of knowing, 
admitting, however, that no completely satisfactory proof of 
this position will ever be possible. Against Agnosticism he 
adduces the almost universally prevalent belief that there are 
occasions on which we have complete conviction that we know, 
and know infallibly. To Dr. Aaron the definition of knowing 
is to know infallibly, not merely to have a well-grounded opinion, 
as we may often have in scientific reasoning. ‘‘ Instances are 
to be found in the mathematical sciences, but are in no way 
confined to that sphere. We know the so-called Laws of Thought 
with complete certainty; but, better still, we frequently see 
that one thing implies another beyond the possibility of any 
doubt.”’ I am not quite certain what it is that Dr. Aaron believes 
the poet and mystic to know with similar certainty, but that they 
have this knowledge he does not doubt. 

He proceeds by the method of elimination in the search for 
instances of perfect knowing, examining in turn the field of 
sensation, discursive reasoning, both syllogistic and inductive, 
and the transcendental world of the mystic and the poet. In 
a brilliant, though not novel argument, he demonstrates that 
sensory experiences, while containing an element of knowing, 
are not infallible; that inductive and scientific reasoning -are 
also uncertain ; and that the knowledge we have in the syllogism 
is fundamentally the knowledge not of any particular conclusions, 
but of necessary implications: if so-and-so, then so-and-so. 

I think that Dr. Aaron has established his first position, 
that knowing, if it occurs, is identical wherever it occurs ; but, 
though I am no philosopher, I am hardly satisfied with the proof 
he gives of his second, and more important, hypothesis. I 
suppose that Dr. Aaron would agree with me when I see in his 
view of the nature of knowing the main emphasis laid on the 
feeling of conviction that accompanies it (or, I should maintain, 
constitutes it). This he calls “ intuition.” But surely we cannot 
rest content with what is, after all, a mere name. The author 
does not profess to tell us anything about the nature of intuition ; 
indeed, I gather that in his opinion it is indefinable and final. 
In his argument (see, ¢.g., p. 140) intuition is simply made to 
mean the characteristics that pertain to the knowing act. 
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Secondly, I have difficulty in understanding what knowing 
is of. The author declares it to be of the “real,” but what 
is his view of the nature of reality ? There is a puzzling reference 
to at least two kinds of reality, the objective and the subjective. 
I am driven to conclude that the real may be defined as that 
which is the object of knowing! Again, Dr. Aaron does not 
pretend to solve this problem, but I submit that we cannot 
understand the nature of the knowing act without some theory 
of the object of knowing. 

I find it a help myself to couch the problem as a whole in 
psychological rather than in epistemological terms. As defined 
by Dr. Aaron, the whole thing appears to me to be a matter for 
psychology : how does the human organism know? For example, 
I should regard the “ intuitive’ conviction of certainty as con- 
sisting of some state of the cerebro-spinal nervous system (or 
rather of the whole organism), which I should call an “ integra- 
tion’’ and which carries with it a feeling of high pleasure or 
“euphoria.” I find it easy to believe that this feeling is identical 
in all cases of knowing, whether it results from a series of sensory 
experiences, from reasoning, or from emotional facilitation, as 
it occurs in poetry and in the value judgments that we call ethical. 
If this feeling of pleasure is sensory (on which psychologists are 
divided), it is, of course, as Dr. Aaron argues, fallible. Even 
if it is not, it is still bodily, and still, I suppose, to Dr. Aaron 
fallible, for he is no mechanist and regards “intuition’’ as 
evidence of the existence of God. 

For my own part, however, I am led to the view that there 
is no infallible knowledge, but that there may be valid knowledge 
which possesses a relative workability in a given context. I 
think, for example, that the euphoria that we experience when 
we believe a thing to be true may be induced by the perception 
that our view (or practice or behaviour-process) works in society, 
i.e. promotes the maximum happiness. All knowledge (using the 
term in the popular sense) is made possible only by language, 
which is a product of social relations. Our sensitivity to social 
stimuli is enormous; it produces almost all our ratiocinative 
experience as well as our emotional behaviour. Knowledge 
is, in fact, a public, not a private property, and our conviction 
of knowing (now in the strict sense) a feeling evoked in one or 
more different ways by our emotional interdependence in society. 
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Knowing, then, is only feeling ; it has object only in so far as 
a causal series of stimuli may be discovered as having relation 
to it. The “ real,’ too, though it is objective, is not absolute 
or final but relative and in process of being changed with the 
extension of our experience. 

I incline to the view that, while scientific or inductive reason- 
ing is not the only type of knowing, it is the only kind which can 
diminish our ignorance of the psychological nature of the act of 
knowing. Dr. Aaron’s argument is largely inductive, the psycho- 
logist’s more so, since it relies on a larger number of observations 
over a wider field. But it is not infallible. I do not even know 
infallibly that knowledge is fallible. I merely opine that it is 
so and test out this hypothesis in the world of experience, trying 
to discover whether it works or not. But we shall never find 
this out completely, because our knowledge of A takes place 
always against the background of not-A, which partly deter- 
mines it and which we can never know completely in all its 
contexts. 

It has been fun airing these doubts. Dr. Aaron, I fear, 
must take some of the responsibility for my layman’s “ galumph- 
ing ’’ in philosophers’ territory, for he has written an admirable 
book. His preface, I ought to add, nearly won me over at the 
outset to his side of the argument. In it he briefly states that 
the book is an essay, not the “‘ lengthy, cumbersome ”’ disserta 
tion which he originally wrote. Most people who have anything 
valuable to say can usually say it, as Dr. Aaron lucidly and 
economically does, in a monograph of 150 pages. It gives a 
chance, moreover, to the publishers, who are to be congratulated 
on producing a really beautiful book. 

. J. L. Gray. 


An Outline of Musical History. By Tuomas J. Hewitt 
and Ratpx Hirt. Hogarth Press. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. each. 


ANNALS and history are not quite the same thing. The annalist’s 
duty is to record facts and their dates. Something more is 
demanded of the historian: not only must he be something of a 
literary artist in order to impose shape on his vast material, but 
he must be able to perceive connections between the phenomena 
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which he records. If he is lucky in his subject-matter he will 
perceive an unfolding process of evolution ; if he is unlucky he 
will have to account as best he may for the operations of long- 
armed circumstance and coincidence ; but at any rate he must 
trace cause and effect. Now the history of music presents a 
good deal of material which is recalcitrant to this kind of rational 
treatment. Schools and tendencies flourish and decline, it is 
true, and “ influences’? may be traced, but the underlying 
evolution can only be shown by close technical elaboration on 
the one hand and rather vague generalizations on the other. 
“‘ Outlines ’’ are almost bound to leave out the very essence of 
the thing—the organic growth of the art, and so become reduced 
to mere annals of the life of composers and catalogues of their 
works. Annals, of course, have their uses as works of reference, 
but an outline work of reference is a something and a nothing : 
it contains the facts you know or have at hand elsewhere, and 
leaves out the detail for which you are searching. 

Messrs. Hewitt and Hill seem not to have thought sufficiently 
about this inherent difficulty of writing a short history in 225 pages 
of large type. They set out bravely on the annalist’s method, 
find that the origins and early lives of composers take up a deal 
of space, and so they add a list of their works without any detailed 
comment, and try to give to their compilation a deceptive 
appearance of history by quoting the generalizations of other 
writers. Their avowed aims are at something much more worth 
doing: to impart “a knowledge and realization of the state to 
which the art of music had developed at the time of its com- 
position, and the social influences which affected the music and 
musicians of that particular period.”” They wish to increase the 
“historical appreciation ’’ of music which has become a wide- 
spread subject of study since the advent of gramophones and 
wireless. In some measure the book succeeds in presenting this 
point of view—the chapter on the transitional period about 1750, 
for instance, deals with the technical problems in a readily 
intelligible manner, but in general the treatment is too superficial 
even for an “Outline.’”’ If, for example, we need to know anything 
whatsoever about Bach’s B Minor Mass beyond the mere fact 
of its existence, we find only the otiose piece of criticism that in 
it there are “‘ depths of feeling and expression that can be found 
nowhere else.’”” Even for the barest purposes of description 
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some critical comment is necessary. The criticism in this work 
when it is not a quotation is generally worthless. 

There are a few loose statements, but on the whole these 
chronicles are reliably accurate. Omissions are more serious. 
The last chapter is headed ‘‘ The Later Romantic Composers,” 
and includes some living composers, e.g. Elgar and Delius, but 
says nothing of Bax, who has an equal claim to the title. It 
also includes some who are not romantic at all, e.g. the French 
Impressionists, though not one word more than the bare name 
is said of Ravel. None of the other moderns who have revolted 
from the principles of tonality or the definitely anti-romantics 
are mentioned at all, and none of the Russians later than 
Tschaikowsky, e.g. Scriabin, Medtner, Rachmaninoff, nor 
Sibelius the Finn are mentioned among nationalist composers. 
The book, in fact, has not been properly planned, scissors and paste 
have been used instead of first-hand criticism, and even the form 
of the book, which spreads an inadequate amount of matter 
unevenly over two volumes, reflects the lack of perspective which 
vitiates an ill-considered enterprise. An ‘‘ Outline’’ should not 
be a scrap-book, but a concentrated essence of history. 


FRANK Howes. 


The Elizabethan Underworld. A Collection of Tudor 
and Early Stuart Tracts and Ballads. The text prepared 
with Notes and Introduction by A. V. JupcEs. Routledge. 
Pp. Ixiv+543. 25s. 

Mr. JupGcEs has brought together in this sumptuous volume the 

best of the vivid and scurrilous literature descriptive of the 

rogues and vagabonds of the Elizabethan Age. He has, wisely it 
seems to me, though he had the scholar’s misgivings, modernized 
their spelling. He has added an excellent working glossary of 
difficult words, which he too modestly describes as the. work of 
an unskilled labourer. His notes are admirably lucid and to the 
point ; as they do not invade the text, the reader’s attention is 
not distracted therefrom. He has further earned our gratitude 
by equipping the volume with a thoroughly good index. And 
he has written an introduction which really does introduce. To 
say that this book has been a labour of love would be a back- 
handed compliment ; yet Mr. Judges has undoubtedly got a 
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rather tender feeling for the disgusting reprobates whose misdeeds 
were so brilliantly depicted by Harman, Greene, Dekker and the 
rest of these quasi-moralists. And who would not have? They 
are human and full of vitality. We all have our tarpaulin-jacket 
mood when the place in the middle seems peculiarly attractive 
and obviously appropriate. The person who, reading these 
pamphlets, has only virtuous anger in his soul is a prig. He 
should be handed over for a season to the cony-catchers. 

The tracts themselves must be read if the “‘ spacious days ”’ 
are to be apprehended truthfully. As Mr. Judges remarks, “ the 
authors of our tracts did not invent their subject, or go out to seek 
it. It thrust itself upon them as it did upon all intelligent and 
spirited observers.”” Edgar Wallace’s striking play On the Spot 
is not a complete description of life in Chicago, but life in Chicago 
is not adequately described if the gangs be left out. Machiavelli’s 
Prince is not all the truth about the Italian Renaissance, but 
it is an indispensable part. The social condition of England in 
1930 cannot be fully depicted in terms of work-shy dole-hunters, 
but the movement of unemployment insurance (as Sir William 
Beveridge puts it) from contract to status is an essential element 
in the picture. Mr. Judges, in his excellent introduction, shows 
exactly how the conditions of aggressive vagrancy arose, and 
how it was dealt with. His historical analysis of the causes of 
social dislocation is admirably proportioned, and is full of learning 
lightly borne. He shows how superficial was the contemporary 
analysis of the causes of the plague of vagrants, and therefore 
how tentative were the methods adopted for dealing with it. 
His careful and judicious discussion might be read with great 
advantage by those to-day who reiterate the ancient fiction that 
the poor should be disciplined rather than understood. He 
quotes with approval the deep saying of George Unwin that 
“ throughout almost all the social legislation of the Tudor period 
we may see the England of the past erecting vain barriers against 
the England of the future.’’ Plus ga change. . . . He conducts 
us with a sure hand through the intricate meshes of the criminal 
procedure of the period, and he speaks with understanding of its 
police administration. The value of his introduction is quite 
unmistakable. It gives the tracts their setting, and it starts the 
reader’s mind speculating about big social issues. One cannot 
reasonably ask for more. H. L.B. 
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What to Read Pamphlets: Biology. 


THERE can be nothing but praise for the energy and under- 
standing which has led the Libraries Committee of the City of 
Leeds to publish a series of booklets designed to guide readers 
anxious to rexd seriously and systematically in a particular 
subject. Such guides, compiled by workers of distinction in 
the several fields, have already been issued in Psychology (Dr. 
McDougall), Citizenship (Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher), English 
Economic History (G. D. H. Cole), and Evolution (Prof. J. A. 
Thomson). It is unfortunate that the first and fourth are 
already out of print. Professor W. J. Dakin’s volume on 
Biology, in the new series, maintains the standard set by its 
predecessors. The subject and the literature are so vast that 
any list of suggestions for reading must necessarily be more 
or less in the nature of a personal anthology; and most 
readers, not altogether new to the subject, will, no doubt, 
find themselves wondering why this or that volume has not 
found a place. 

Professor Dakin, however, is an excellent guide and has 
made a most useful and catholic selection: under the various 
headings—-History, Morphology, Physiology, Ecology, Sex, and 
Heredity—the student will find the books most suited to his 
purpose. The recommendations under the general title ‘‘ Philo- 
sophy of Biology’ hold the balance very fairly between the 
mechanists, the vitalists and the Smuts-Haldane “ Holists’’; 
but we should like to have seen included E. S. Russell’s Study 
of Living Things. 

To say of Professor Whitehead’s Science and the Modern 
World that it is “ worth perusal”’ is perhaps to do less than 
justice to a really important book. 
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A SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE STUDY OF 
GOVERNMENT 


By H. Finer, D.Sc., Lecturer in Public Administration at the 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


Tuis bibliography consists mainly of secondary books, since it 
is designed for beginners. It is not concerned with the philo- 
sophy of government, save in a minor degree, nor with its history, 
for the author is convinced that prior to a study of what was 
and what ought to be should come careful acquaintance with 
modern institutions and their operation. The bibliography 
follows the plan of the author’s work, The Theory and Practice 
of Modern Government, ready next Spring (Methuen). This 
work is comprehensive, and might form the basis of a complete 
course in government: it is full of notes and further references. 
The work also systematizes and carries further and deeper the 
analysis of some political institutions, for which reading is given 
below. 


I, INTRODUCTORY AND METHOD 


(a) BacEHot. Physics and Politics (stresses importance of 
analysis of function). 

OPPENHEIMER. The State (stresses actual historical process 
of State building). 

McIver. The Modern State (comprehensive). 

Dvucuit. Law and the Modern State (important for attack 
on sovereignty ’’). 

Wattas. The Great Society (analysis of psychological 
and environmental factors of State). 

Dickinson. The Theory of Sovereignty (in American 
Political Science Quarterly. Important survey of modern 
controversies). 

(b) WatLtas. Human Nature in Politics (the psychological 
and quantitative method). 


Ito 
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Laski. On the Study of Politics (stresses the historical 
method). 

BARKER. Political Science and Cognate Studies (stresses 
need for all-round equipment). 

CaTLIn. Scope and Method (sociology and history are the 
keys to politics). Political science. 

BARNES. Sociology and Political Science. 

Croce. Principi di politics. 

MERRIAM. The New Politics. 

(c) On the relationship between Economics and Politics, read 
certain Government reports on special topics like: Report of 
Committee on Trusts, Report of Balfour Committee on Industry, 
Report of Royal Commission on Relationship -between Banking 
and Industry. Also— 

GUILLEBAUD. Works Councils in Germany. 

FINER. Representative Government and a Parliament of 
Industry. 

HENDERSON. The Federal Trade Commission (American 
experience in the regulation of trusts). 

MILNE-BAILEY. Documents on Trade Unionism. 


II. THE CONDITIONS OF STATE ACTIVITY 


CUNNINGHAM. Growth of English Industry and Commerce 
(for the motives and experience). 

CLEMENT. Coldert (an account by a great French scholar). 

SMALL. The Cameralisis (German experience in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries). 

Know.es. The Industrial and Commercial Revolutions. 

Report of Royal Commission on Income Tax (State problems 
in securing its financial means). 

STROBEL. Socialization (an account of German difficulties 
just after the war). 

BANNINGTON. English Public Health Administration (shows 
the apparatus needed to cope with public health). 

Wess. English Poor Law Policy (similarly in regard to 
public assistance and the problem of destitution). 

Report and Minutes of Evidence of the Royal Commission 
on the Coal Industry, 1919. 
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Hearings and Report in the Senate Judiciary Committee 
on the Enforcement of Prohibition, 1926 and 1930 (U.S.A.). 

Keynes. The End of Laissez-fatre. 

BENN. The Return to Laissez-fatre. 

These books should be read anxiously for signs of the various 
conditions which the State must observe if it is to carry 
through its intentions successfully. 


III. ConsTITUTIONS 


BorGEAUD. The Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions 
(mainly historical—excellent). 

Bryce. Rigid and Flexible Constitutions (in Studies in 
History and Jurisprudence). 

Dicey. Introduction to the Law of the Constitution. 

LASSALLE. Uber Verfassungswesen (the social foundations 
of constitutions). 

FARRAND. The Framing of the Constitution (U.S.A.). 

BEARD. Economic Interpretation of the Constitution (an 
interesting contrast to Farrand’s formal methods). 

SMEND. Verfassung und Verfassungswesen (the most recent 
German docirine on constitutions). 

BEARD. The Supreme Court and the Constitution (shows how 
obscure are constitutional clauses). 

WILLOUGHBY. Constitutional Law of the U.S.A. (Vol. I, on 
“interpretation ’’ of the American constitution). 

Munro. The Unwritten Constitution of the America. 

Also: read and analyze some modern constitutions, ¢.g. the 
French Constitutions of 1791, etc., and the Law of 1875 (in 
Duguit Lois Constitutionelles) ; the German Constitution of 1919 ; 
the U.S.A. Constitution ; the Belgian. These are all accessible 
in French in DARESTE and DELPEcH’s collection of Constitutions 
Modernes. 

WARREN. The Supreme Court in U.S. History (important 
as a study of judicial review of constitutions). 


IV. FEDERALISM 


Bryce. Various Essays in Siudies in History and Juris- 
prudence. 
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Dicey. Introductory notes in the recent editions of his 
Law and Custom of the Constitution. 

The Federalist. Hamitton, Maptson and Jay. | 

JELLINEK. Allgemeine Sitaatslehre (chapter on Federal | 
States). 

Burpick. Law of the American Constituttor . | 

Howarp. The German Empire. 

NAWIASKY. Grundlagen der deutschen Bundesstaat (this 
compares the constitutions of 1919 with 1871). 

HENSEL. Finanzen im Bundessiaat. 

TRIEPEL. Die Reichsaufsicht (a masterpiece of analysis of | 
Federal supervision over the States). i 

Preusz. Staat Recht und Fretheit (contains articles and Hi 
speeches on the constitution of 1919—0f first importance). | 

Occ and Ray. Introduction to American Government. 

WARREN. The Courts, Congress and the Constitution. 

Brooks. Government and Politics of Switzerland. 

THompson. Federal Centralization (reveals the development 
of centralization in the U.S.A. constitution). 


V. DEMOCRACY 


Linpsay. Essentials of Democracy (an interesting analysis 
of fundamental importance). 


The Beliefs and Hopes of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
turies— 
RoussEAv. Social Contract. 
MILL. Representative Government. 
MAINE. Popular Government. 


HosuousE. Liberalism. | 
Hirst. Life of Thomas Jefferson. 4 
PARRINGTON. Main Currents in American Thought. i 


RuGciErRo. European Liberalism. 
Burke. The French Revolution. 


Twentieth-Century Criticism and Counter-institutions— 
Lenin. The State and Revolution. i 
SCHNEIDER. The Making of the Fascist State. i 
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VI. THE SEPARATION OF POWERS 


MontTEsguigevu. Esprit des Lois (to Book XII). 

The Federalist. 

FAIRLIE. The Separation of Powers. 

Forp. Rise and Growth of American Politics (a very interest- 
ing essay, tracing the foundations of modern American practice). 

Dickinson. Administrative Justice and the Supremacy of 
Law (without doubt the best piece of work yet accomplished on 
the modern relationship between administrative jurisdiction and 
judicial procedure—also the first of the recent crop of books 
on the subject). 

Rosson. Justice and Administrative Law (relates mainly 
to Great Britain). 

Hewart. The New Despotism (scintillating, but wild). 

Port. Adminisirative Law (a good account of English, 
American and French practice). 


VII. Puspiic OPINION AND POLITICAL PARTIES 


Analyses of Great Excellence and Basic Importance— 


LIPPMANN. Public Opinion. The Phantom Public. 
Wa tas. Human Nature in Politics. 
LowELL. Public Opinion and Popular Government. 


OsTROGORSKI. Democracy and the Organization of Political 
Parties (historical and analytical for the whole nineteenth century). 

MicHEts. Political Parties (a clever study of oligarchical 
tendencies in modern parties). 


Essays on Press and Public Opinion (must be read with critical 
attention) — 
Martin. The British Public and the General Strike. 
ANGELL. The Press and Public Opinion. 


RamsAy Muir. How Britain is Governed (a first-class 
account of recent tendencies, electoral and parliamentary). 

FINER. Electoral Systems (Encyclopedia Britannica). 

Salt. American Parties and Elections (the best compre- 
hensive account of American legislation and practice). 


it 
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MERRIAM. American Party System (a profounder study of 
motives). 

KOELLREUTTER. Die politische parteien (concerns Germany 
mainly). 

Jacques. Les partis politiques sous la 3me Republique. 

CARRERE ET Bourcin. Manuel des partis politiques (a short 
account of the history and programmes of French parties). 

PoLLock. Campaign Funds (valuable). 

HumPHREYS. Proportional Representation. 

FINER. Case against Proportional Representation (Fabian 
Tract). 


VIII. PARLIAMENTS 


BurkE’s letter to the Sheriff of Bristol. 

LOEWENSTEIN. Volk und Parlament. 

DurRANnD. Le mandat du depute. 

EsMEIN. Traité du droit constitutionel. 

Ducuit. Traité du droit constitutionel. 

May. Parliamentary Procedure (only parts to be read on 
committees, closure, readiugs of public and private bills, and 
questions). 

HATScHEK. Parlamentsrecht. 

MacponaGH. The Speaker of the House. 

FotLett. The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Cuiu. The Speaker of the House of Representatives since 
1896. 
La présidence des assemblées. 

RED.iicH. Procedure of the House of Commons. 
Younc. System of National Finance (British system 
described). 

jJéze. Le Budget (French financial methods). 

WitioucnBy. The Problem of a National Budget (American 
problems before 1921). 

Buck. Budget Problems (American experience since 1921). 

Lees Situ. Second Chambers in Theory and Practice 
(analysis of the situation of the British Parliament and of foreign 
experience). 

Bryce. Conference Report ; Cmd. 9038, 1918. 

Fabian Tracts. No. 183 (WEBB) ; No. 213 (LASKI). 

Pike. Constitutional History of House of Lords. 
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DicEy. Op. cit. Introductory comment on the Parliament 
Act of 

Murray MAcDoNALD. The Case for Federal Devolution. 

Speaker’s Conference on Devolution ; Cmd. 692, 1920. 

Report of Committee on Machinery of Government ; Cmd. 
9230, 1918. 

I.L.P. Pamphlet. The Reform of Parliament. 

Laski. Grammar of Politics (Chap. VIII). 


IX. THE EXECUTIVE 


BaGcEHot. The English Constitution (though written in the 
60’s, is still very good, quite certainly as a beginning). 


These two Books Analyse English Experience since Bagehot— 


LoweLL. The Government of England (Vol. I). 
Low. The Governance of England. 


BEARD. American Government and Politics {the best all- 
round book on American Government). 

WILson. Congressional Government (the BAGEHOT of the 
U.S.A.). 

STtanwooD. History of the American Presidency (2 vols.). 

LEARNED. The President's Cabinet (early history). 

Marriott. Mechanism of the Modern State (Vol. II). 

Munro. Governments of Europe (France). 

BARTHELEMY. The Government of France (written by a 
participant in French politics). 

EsMEIN and Ducuit. Op. cit. 

BRUNET. The German Constitution of 1919 (an early com- 
mentary on the constitution). 

MATTERN. The Constitutional Jurisprudence of the German 
Republic (very good, though rather legalistic). 

Leyret. Le President de la Republique. 


X. THE Civit SERVICE 


FInER. The British Civil Service (a short essay on history 
significance, functions and problems). 

FINER. The Civil Service in the Modern State (Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences, deals generally with history and problems). 
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_ K6rtcEen. Deutsches Beamtenrecht (a short and very good 
account). 


Together about the best account available for France. 
HARMIGNIE. L’état et ses agents. 
ALLBERT. La coniréle juridictionnelle de l’administration. 
Leras: L’Etat et les fonctionnaires. 


Introductory memoranda on the Civil Service Treasury, 
63-49, 1930. 

The Development of the Civil Service. P.S. K1nc. 

The Whitehall Series (unequal in value; outstanding are 
the Board of Trade, the Post Office, the Home Office, the Board 
of Education, the Treasury, and the Ministry of Health. 


XI. Locat GOVERNMENT 


Royal Commission on Local Government, Minutes of 
Evidence (Part I). 

Reports I, II, and Final. 

REDLICH and Hirst. English Local Government (for history 
in a shorter form than is found in the WEBBs’ great series pub- 
lished by Longmans). 

Fabian Local Government series. 

Clarke’s Outlines (for reference). 

AsHLEY. Local and Central Government. 

Harris. Local Government in Many Lands. 

ANDERSON. American Local Government. 

Munro. Government of European Cities. 

Munro. Government of American Cities. 

Unfortunately, there is no well-written book, either elemen- 
tary or advanced, on this subject. The bibliographer hopes to 
repair this gap soon. 


XII. GENERAL WorKS 


England 


LowELL. Government of England. 

Low. Governance of England. 

Murr. How Britain is Governed. 
Marriott. English Political Institutions. 
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France 
BopLey. France. 
LowELL. Government and Parties in Continental Europe. 
Sait. Government and Politics of France. 
BARTHELEMY. Government of France. 
Switzerland 


TRIEPEL. Schweizerisches Bundesstaatsrecht. 
Germany 


BLACHLY. Government and Administration of Germany. 
Brunet. The German Constitution. 


U.S.A. 


BEARD. American Government and Politics. 

Occ and Ray. Introduction to American Government. 
Bryce. The American Commonwealth. 

Bryce. Modern Democracies. 


XIII. For A GENERAL SURVEY OF THEORY 


Dunninc. Political Theories. 


For Modern Criticism— 


Laski. Grammar of Politics. 
Laski. Liberty in the Modern State. 


FinER. Theory and Practice of Modern Government (analyses 
both theories and institutions). 
GARNER. Political Science. 


XIV. IMPORTANT PERIODICALS 


Public Administration (published by the Institute of Public 
administration ); Political Quarterly ; Local Government News 
(Fabian Society) ; Revue des Sciences Politiques ; Revue de Droit 
Public ; Revue Politique et Parlementaire ; Archiv and Jahrbuch 
des Offentlichen Rechts ; American Political Science Quarterly, 
And Political Science Review. 
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